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HE franc continues to fall. On Thursday it 
touched the figure of 144 to the £. This 
‘ is good news for English and American and 
_ other foreign tourists in France, since internal prices 
have not risen in anything like the same proportion, 
_ but from every other point of view it is very bad news. 
_ Fortunately, the French have given up blaming us— 
_ 4.., the machinations of English and American financiers 
_ —for the steady depreciation of their currency and are 
) grasping the true causes, but the political cowardice of 
» the Chamber still prevents any effective steps being 
_ taken to re-establish French credit on the basis of 
| adequate taxation and a balanced budget. It seems 
_ doubtful whether anything serious will be done until 
the fall has gone a good deal further, and we shall 
certainly not be surprised if during the next three 
months or so the franc should pass the 200 mark 
_ and become worth little more than a penny. Then 
| there will be a panic, prices will suddenly soar, the 
' public will revolt and the deputies will be forced to do 
_ their duty, or if they still refuse, a financial dictatorship 
| will probably have to be created. The sooner this 
’ happens the better, not merely for France but for the 
_ Test of Europe. The conditions created by the existence 
_ of a thoroughly instable currency in one of the great 
‘ pean countries are seriously unfavourable to trade, 
and, therefore, to all trading nations. If the franc 
_ could be stabilised at, say, 109 to the £ nowhere would 
there be more satisfaction than in Great Britain. 
id . + * 
2 t Serious troubles are already beginning. Though 
3 internal prices, as we have said, have by no means 


kept pace with the fall of the franc, they are now rising 
steadily and more and more rapidly. They have 
risen by about 10 per cent. during the past three months, 
to the serious detriment of all those who work for 
fixed salaries or live on rentes—and in France the number 
of small rentiers is legion. The Civil servants and 
other Government employees in particular are beginning 
to revolt. They are demanding salaries on a sliding 
scale varying in accordance with the cost of living, and 
on Wednesday they organised a great demonstration 
in Paris which led to serious rioting and over 400 
arrests. Three gendarmes and several demonstrators 
were wounded in the fighting. And this obviously 
is only the beginning of what seems likely to develop into 
a very dangerous situation. We certainly do not envy 
the French Government and Chamber their financial 
task, but it is becoming clearer every day that they 
must face it soon and that the longer they postpone the 
evil day the more evil that day will be. 
* * * 


The coal crisis took a very serious turn on Tuesday, 
when the owners announced their intention of inviting 
the district Miners’ Associations to discuss with them 
the wages to be paid after May Ist. This announcement 
followed the breakdown of the national negotiations 
earlier in the day. The miners, on the instruction of 
their delegate conference, stood out for a new national 
agreement embodying a national minimum percentage 
on district rates. The owners insisted on varying 
percentages as well as varying district basis rates. In 
fact, both parties adhered completely to their previous 
views, and there was no sign of any approach to a 
settlement. The next word is presumably with Mr. 
Baldwin; for it is quite evident that, unless he can 
propose a basis for further discussion, there will be a 
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national strike or lock-out at the beginning of May. 
The miners’ leaders again met the Industrial Committee 
of the Trades Union Congress General Council on 
Wednesday, and then left, some for the districts, and 
some for a meeting of the International Miners’ Federa- 
tion in Brussels. It was announced that the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation had pledged 
its support in the event of a stoppage, presumably in 
preventing the importation of coal from the Continent. 
A further meeting between owners, miners and Govern- 
ment is expected to take place this week-end, and this 
will doubtless be the prelude to further efforts to prevent 
a break. But preparations for a stoppage are already 
being made, and it is certain that on the miners’ side 
there will be a solid response. The action likely to be 
taken by the other Unions remains in doubt; but the 
General Council has already promised the Miners’ 
Federation the same support as was given in the crisis 
of last July. 


ok * * 


Comparison of the detailed statements issued by the 
miners and the owners of their respective attitudes 
to the proposals of the Coal Commission shows clearly 
the vagueness of many of the suggestions in the Report. 
Even the wage proposals, apart from the fact that they 
suggest no definite figures, are seen to be ambiguous, 
in that they admit of varyimg interpretations as to the 
part to be played by local and national bargaining. 
The proposal relating to Pit Committees is quite differ- 
ently interpreted by miners and owners, and on many 
points the difference of emphasis laid by the two parties 
virtually amounts to a difference of interpretation. 
The miners naturally reject the proposals relating to 
wages, which the owners, subject to their own inter- 
pretation of the point about national and local negotia- 
tion, eagerly accept. On the other hand, the miners 
cordially endorse most of the proposals about reorganisa- 
tion, which the owners’ reply so whittles down as to 
make them practically ineffective. The owners treat 
profit-sharing as a matter to be settled with the miners 
by direct discussion; the miners treat it as a matter 
primarily for the Government—a view which appears 
to be endorsed in the Government’s own statement on 
the position. The owners say that Pit Committees 
must be strictly voluntary ; the miners hold that they 
must have statutory rights—and again the Government 
statement seems to endorse the miners’ view. In short, 
while both parties appear to accept the majority of the 
Commission’s proposals, this apparent agreement only 
masks very wide divergences of view concerning the 
actual steps to be taken. In face of all those differences 
and ambiguities, it is impossible to feel any confidence 
that the Report is the prelude to a substantial attempt 
to set about the reorganisation of the industry. The 
miners will not accept the proposed fall in their standard 
of life, and the owners evidently mean to do as little as 
they can towards changing their past methods of 
production and distribution. With both parties, it is 
a case of “ As you were.” 

% * aK 


The “‘ scene” in the House of Commons early on 
Thursday morning was more laughable than serious. 
Thirteen Labour members devised an ingenious method 
of obstruction which even the Irish members of the 
"eighties and ’nineties seem never to have thought of. 


They went into the division lobby and refused to 
come out of it, and, as their names have to be checked 
both on going in and on coming out, this made it 
impossible for the tellers to report the result of the 
division to the House. Business was thus held up for 
nearly an hour, when the Speaker was called from his 
bed and a motion was carried suspending the thirteen 
members from the service of the House. Such methods 
of obstruction are of course intrinsically illegitimate, 
and ought to be made impossible ; but they were more 
than half justified on this occasion by the circumstances 
of the case. They were a protest not only against 
the way in which the Government is robbing the Friendly 
Societies of their surplus funds in the sacred name of 
“economy ” but still more perhaps against the high- 
handed manner in which the robbery is being forced 
through the House. The Government spokesman, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, moved the closure actually 
in the middle of an excellent and entirely pertinent 
speech by Mr. Wheatley. To interrupt a Front 
Bencher in this manner is an almost unheard-of piece 
of discourtesy and quite naturally aroused strong 
resentment on the Opposition side of the House. 
* * * 


No details are available as to the new Treaty which 
Germany is reported to have concluded this week with 
Soviet Russia, but it may certainly be taken for 
granted that it neither involves nor implies any new 
orientation of German foreign policy. From the 
German point of view it is a completion of, rather than 
a departure from, the Locarno policy. Germany has 
come to an understanding with her Western neigh- 
bours—the fruition of which has been only delayed by 
the blundering tactics of Mr. Austen Chamberlain— 
and she now, quite naturally and properly, wishes to 
come to an equally firm understanding with her 
greatest Eastern neighbour. Certain suspicions may 
be aroused and dark suggestions made as to the future 

ssibilities of a Russo-German alliance against the 
West ; but those who entertain or encourage such 
suspicions will merely thereby show themselves totally 
ignorant of the present aims and temper of German 
diplomacy. What may happen in the future no one, 
of course, can predict, but it may safely be asserted 
that at present—and probably for many years to 
come—Germany’s aims are entirely and exclusively 
pacific. For obvious reasons peace is her greatest 
interest, as it is our own, and the formation of anything 
like a war alliance is the very last idea that any of her 

resent rulers would be likely to entertain. We hope, 
owever, that the text of the new Treaty will be pub- 
lished, and eventually registered with the League of 
Nations, so as to dispel any genuine suspicions which 
its conclusion may arouse. 
¥ * * 


Some very interesting evidence has been given during 
the past dew days before the Committee which is sitting 
in Delhi to consider the best means of attracting Indian 
youths to adopt a military career, with a view to the 
eventual “‘ Indianisation”’ of the commissioned ranks of 
a substantial section of the Indian Army—which at 
present, of course, is almost entirely officered by English- 
men. There is plenty of evidence as to the efficiency 
of Indian officers who have come to England to be 
trained at Woolwich or Sandhurst, but unfortunately 
most of those who undergo such training do not wish 
thereafter to serve in purely Indian regiments. Their 
experience has taught them to appreciate the com- 
radeship of the Sandhurst mess, and they prefer to 
serve in “mixed” regiments where they will still 
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enjoy the society—and the games—of a certain number 
of British officers. One of the proposals which the Com- 
mittee has to consider is the establishment in India of 
an Indian Sandhurst where such ties will not be created. 
Unless this is done it seems likely that the British 
Government will find it impossible to fulfill its promises 
as to the creation of even a single purely Indian 
military Division. 
oe os * 

There have been important developments in the 
engineering crisis this week. When the employers, 
after nearly two years of negotiation, refused to offer 
any national advance in wages, the Unions decided to 
leave their districts free to go forward with applications 
for local advances. The employers at once replied 
that any attempt to force an advance in any district 
would be met by a national lockout. This did not deter 
the Unions, and a number of districts, headed by London, 
at once put forward local claims. The first batch of 
these has now passed through the successive stages of 
rejection by the local Employers’ Associations and the 
National Federation. At this point the Unions, under 
the national agreement, become free to call a strike, 
and the London District has already asked for authority 
to take a strike ballot. Meanwhile, further local 
applications have been snowing in upon the employers 
from all parts of the country. This has led them 
to invite the Unions to a further national meeting, at 
which the whole position is to be rediscussed. At 
present no one knows whether the employers mean, 
at this meeting, to offer a modified national advance, 
or merely to repeat their threat to declare a national 
lockout. If they are ready to make concessions, the 
Unions will no doubt gladly meet them halfway. 
If, however, they ain brandish the big stick, a 
strike will certainly follow. The London engineers, at 
any rate, are quite determined to strike, if need be, 
for an advance, and, even if the employers do not meet 
this by a nationa! lockout, a number of other districts 
will certainly follow suit. It is to be hoped that the 
employers will see the wisdom of making an offer good 
enough for the Unions to lay before their members 
with a reasonable chance of its acceptance. 

* * * 


The Trades Union Congress has this week launched 
a special campaign among women workers, with the 
object of bringing back into the Trade Unions those 
women who have allowed their membership to lapse 
during the trade depression. There was, of course, a 
great rush of women into the Trade Unions during and 
immediately after the war; and, even now, the female 
membership of the unions is a great deal larger than in 
pre-war days. Then, the cotton trades accounted for 
the great majority of the women who were organised, 
and even in those trades the women took relatively 
little part in the affairs of the Unions. Nowadays, 
women are active members in most Unions which cater 
for “ mixed ” trades, and a good many occupy official 
positions in the “ mixed” Unions. Trade Reema 
remains, however, weaker and less stable among women 
than among men, chiefly, no doubt, because of the 
much shorter average industrial life of the women 
wage-earners. Nevertheless, the great social awakening 
which has been proceeding among working-class women 
of late years makes Trade Union organisation among 
them far easier than it used to be. The trouble is that 
they cost more to organise than men, and, owing to 
their lower wages, can afford to pay less. It is therefore 
especially necessary for the Trades Union Congress to 
give a helping hand to the Unions which are engaged 
in this work. During the next few weeks meetings are 
being held up and down the country, addressed mostly 
by prominent women speakers. The General Council 
will follow uP the organising campaign with another 
on behalf of the agricultural workers. 


It is being suggested that a Royal Commission, on 
the lines of the Coal Commission, should be appointed 
to enquire into the affairs of the cotton industry. The 
unrest in Lancashire to-day is not confined to the 
workers, who have suffered and are still suffering 
heavily as a result of the short time system. It extends 
also to many manufacturers and shareholders, who see 
the industry going from bad to worse, and believe that 
the causes of the prolonged depression are to some 
extent artificial and removable. e root of the unrest 
is, of course, to be sought in the speculative over- 
capitalisation of many mill , particularly in the spinning 
section of the industry, during the post-war boom. 
A good many people believe that a drastic squeezing 
out of “ water”? from the Lancashire trade would set 
the industry again on its feet, and enable the mills to 
compete in foreign markets and to increase their 
output to a considerable extent. In our view there is 
a strong case for the setting-up of the proposed Commis- 
sion, which should consist largely of persons outside 
the trades concerned. The country has got into the 
habit of appointing Royal Commissions in industrial 
matters only in order to deal in a hurry with pressing 
labour crises. These are most unfavourable conditions 
to work under, and do not really give the Commissioners 
a chance. A Cotton Commission, appointed now, 
would be able dispassionately to study the position, 
and perhaps to reach conclusions which would be helpful 
not only to the cotton trade, but over a far wider field. 
For most of the cotton trade’s problems are, in varying 
degrees, the problems of other industries as well. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : For the first time for 
fifteen years census papers are being distributed in 
Ireland this week. Dublin Castle, which should have 
undertaken the job in 1921, was at the time fighting 
with its back to the wall, and the Free State when it 
came into being found itself compelled to postpone the 
counting of heads till it had settled its score with the 
Republicans. The insistence of the Registrar-General 
on the fact that the census has no political significance 
suggests that old suspicions have not yet wholly 
disappeared, though in fairness it must be said the 
anti-Treatyites are not attempting a boycott as some 
feared they might. If we delayed the census for five 
years we are making up for lost time by taking two 
instead of one, and so thankful are we for small mercies 
that the agreement between the two Irish Governments 
to fix the count for the same day is regarded as a far- 
reaching stroke of statesmanship. The principal differ- 
ence in the forms for the two areas is that the Free 
State has framed a special series of questions about 
Gaelic, with the object of differentiating, if possible, 
between the few who know the language and the 
many who still believe that a claim to know it on the 
strength of a few phrases is both good patriotism 
and, under present political conditions, g business. 
In the South the flowing tide to all appearances is with 
the Gaels, but the proceedings at the Gaelic League 
Congress shows that they are anything but happy about 
future developments, to judge by the resolution which 
was adopted solemnly urging the Government to make it 
a criminal offence to talk disparagingly of Irish. The 
“‘janissaries of England,” as the majority of Free 
Staters are politely labelled, cannot complain that 
their fate under the domination of Gaelic Leaguers 
would be worse than that of the native speakers, who, 
if these fanaties were given their way, would be pro- 
hibited by legal decree from leaving their _—— 
slums to make a decent living elsewhere. nce upon 
a time the catchword was “ Ireland not only free but 
Gaelic.” The Gaels have only themselves to blame 
if the conviction is growing that when Gaelic comics in 


at the door freedom flies out of the window. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


PROPOS of our criticisms of the Fascist régime 
A in Italy, we have received lately protests 
from a good many Fascismophil correspondents, 
based on the assumption that an English newspaper 
has no right to criticise the “internal” affairs of 
another country. To all such protests there is, of 
course, the short and final answer that Fascist prin- 
ciples are offered for foreign consumption, and that 
Signor Mussolini has on several occasions invited 
foreign countries, including Great Britain, to imitate 
his methods and abandon the futile and inefficient 
ideas of Liberalism and parliamentary government. 
Moreover, if we are to be debarred from discussing 
Fascism in Italy, Mussolini and his tame press should 
surely be debarred on the same principle from dis- 
cussing Bolshevism in Russia. We have not noticed 
that they have observed as yet any such self-denying 
ordinance. In the circumstances such protests are 
nonsensical. We are not very much afraid in England 
either of Fascism or of Bolshevism, but we are quite 
as much afraid of the one as of the other and are 
quite as fully entitled in either case to combat ideas 
which seem to us essentially pathological. 

But quite apart from these special reasons which 
make the position of our critics obviously untenable, 
we are prepared to reply to such protests with a far 
wider claim. Evidently the protesters do not under- 
stand what the “freedom of the Press” means in 
Great Britain. It means nothing less than freedom 
to write exactly what we believe—rightly or wrongly— 
on every subject under the sun, whether of home or 
foreign affairs. To this freedom we acknowledge no 
limit whatever save that which is imposed by the 
somewhat stringent law of libel under which we live 
and write. It would be unwise, and perhaps even 
improper, for a leading member of the Government 
—say, Mr. Baldwin—to state in public exactly what 
he thinks of Signor Mussolini and Fascism; but 
that is only because it is desirable that tolerably 
friendly personal relations should be maintained between 
Governments which are at peace with one another. 
Mr. Baldwin would be wrong to speak his mind frankly 
about Trotsky or Mussolini or Krassin, because he 
might thus jeopardise the prospects of friendly relations 
with the de facto governments of Russia and Italy. 
And perhaps the Times ought to be careful—more 
careful indeed than it is at present as regards Russia 
—because it is so widely regarded in Europe as a 
semi-official organ of the British Government. But 
the Press in general need admit no such restriction. 
Its first duty is to speak as frankly as one man speaks 
to another in the street or in a club. We do not mind 
what the Italian press says of us; why should they 
mind what the British press says of them? At any 
rate, we most freely concede to them the right which 
we claim for ourselves—of saying just what we think 
upon any subject we choose to write about. 

Anything less than this would involve a limitation 
of the freedom of the Press; and the freedom of the 
Press means nothing if it is limited in any way 
whatsoever save by the law which punishes false and 
malicious attacks upon persons. During the war 
there was, of course, another limitation which was 
freely admitted and accepted by the British press. 


It was forbidden to publish any military or naval 
information until it had been submitted to and passed 
by the Censor. But a fact which is not commonly 
recognised is that in Great Britain during the Great 
War there was never any censorship of opinion. This 
journal, for example, never submitted, nor was asked 
to submit, to the Censor a single article that it pub- 
lished. We censored ourselves, of course, to some 
extent. We did not say all we thought of the general- 
ship of the French or the fighting qualities of the 
Italians. We had enough to do criticising our own 
generals and our own Ministers, and preferred to run 
no risk of alienating or irritating our allies; but 
that was a purely voluntary censorship. The absolute 
freedom of the Press as it is understood in this country 
was never officially curtailed even in the most serious 
of military or naval crises. But there is no war now, 
and we claim the right to say exactly what we honestly 
think of Signor Mussolini, with or without the excuses 
which he has given us for doing so. 

In a sense, of course, Fascism is no affair of ours. 
If the Italian people choose to allow themselves to 
be governed by the Fascist minority, there is no reason 
why we should interest ourselves in the matter as 
far as they are concerned. But unluckily it is not 
only they who are concerned. Fascist ideas, like 
Bolshevik ideas, are liable to infect minorities in other 
countries; and of the two, Fascist ideas appear to 
be the more dangerous because they are apt to infect 
not larger numbers, but a more influential section of 
the community. In Great Britain there is no actual 
danger because our democratic tradition is too old, 
too strong, and too deeply rooted to be seriously 
threatened by what is obviously a merely temporary 
political disease, which will die with its creator. For 
it must be noted that there is this difference between 
Bolshevism and Fascism. Bolshevism is a system 
which has survived the death of Lenin; but Fascism 
as a system postulates a popular dictator and could 
not survive the death of Mussolini. If the mad Irish- 
woman’s bullet had been deflected by an inch or two 
the Fascist system would by this time have been 
dissolved in anarchy—never probably to be revived. 

But the main reason why we feel it necessary to 
make continual protest against the Mussolini regime 
is because we are convinced that its existence threatens 
the peace of the world. A Mussolini must have a 
war to maintain his own position. All history shows 
that dictators must have wars or the people will get 
tired of them. And there seems to be very little 
doubt that Mussolini is fully alive to this necessity. 
In almost every speech he has made lately he has 
referred directly or indirectly to the necessity of 
enlarging the Italian “‘ Empire.” How can it be 
enlarged save by war? And where is it to be enlarged ? 
Signor Mussolini is not, we imagine, quite so mad as 
to suppose that Italy in Europe can itself be enlarged 
by expansion to the north. Nor can he contemplate 
the expansion of Tripoli, either to the west at the 
expense of the French or to the east at the expense 
of the British. Nor probably has he any idea of 
defying the Monroe doctrine in South America. Yet 
he preaches expansion. 

There is only one quarter in which he can hope 
to expand Italian possessions and that is Asia Minor. 
He has his eye perhaps on Smyrna and its hinterland, 
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and that probably is where he will have his war—if 
he is allowed to. We have serious reason to believe 
that some such project is in his mind, and it is only 
by publicity that the catastrophe of a new Turco- 
Italian war can be averted. It is, of course, within 
the power of the British Government to veto any 
such project, for the British Fleet—with or without 
the certain support of the Greeks—could easily destroy 
the sea lines of communication between Italy and 
Asia Minor. But it would be as well for the British 
point of view on the subject to be made quite clear 
at the earliest convenient moment, if the danger is 
to be averted. Signor Mussolini’s reiterated demand 
for “‘ expansion”’ must mean something; and what 
else can it mean? We have surely at any rate enough 
interests at stake to be entitled to criticise the megalo- 
maniac notions of the Italian Dictator. The fact 
that Italian journalists are not permitted to criticise 
his policy makes it only the more incumbent upon 
British journalists to assert that freedom which is 
their birthright. 


WHERE WE STAND IN THE COAL 


CRISIS 


LL three parties—Government, coalowners and 
A miners—have now given us statements of their 
attitude towards the Coal Commission’s Report. 
The Government accepts, on condition that the other 
two parties also accept, and reach a firm agreement for 
the future conduct of the industry. The coalowners 
accept, but in language for the most part so vague and non- 
committal as to take away most of the effect of their 
verdict. The miners, while accepting many of the con- 
clusions reached by the Commission, stand out firmly 
against the proposal to reduce wages and substitute varying 
local adjustments for the national minimum percentage 
at present in operation. Upon them accordingly falls, 
as was bound to fall, the charge of repudiating the settle- 
ment proposed by the Commission. And the most is being 
made of this point by their critics. They are presented 
for censure as the disturbers of a professed compromise. 

It has, however, to be remembered that the miners, 
alone of the three parties, have something definite and 
tangible to lose by accepting the Commission’s findings. 
For them, acceptance would mean the certainty of drastic 
cuts in wages in nearly every district. The Government, 
on the other hand, stands to save the subsidy by accepting 
the Report, and can offer to restore a small solatium to 
the industry as an act of generosity. The coalowners are 
called upon to help in the financing of research work— 
which common sense ought to make them do for themselves 
—and to introduce schemes of profit-sharing, which need 
cost them nothing if, at the same time, wage rates are 
suitably revised. They are certainly not pledged, by 
accepting the Report, to any definite and tangible sacrifice 
such as the miners would have to face. 

These facts make quite misleading the easily drawn 
comparison between the attitudes of the various parties 
to the Report. For the miners to accept it would be 
to give up their entire case, and to acquiesce in a heavy 
fall in their standard of life. It is fashionable indeed to 
term this “ acquiescence in a temporary sacrifice,” and to 
dangle before the miners the promise of better times to 
come, when all their losses will be restored to them. But 
where is the assurance that the sacrifice will be temporary, 
or that the coal industry will be any better able to pay a 
decent wage five years hence than it is to-day ? 





This turns, of course, on the adequacy of the proposals 
for its reorganisation which the Commission has put for- 
ward; and as we pointed out in our examination of the 
Report when it first appeared, they are not adequate. 
The miners certainly do not deem them adequate, and 
build no hopes upon them. The very composition of the 
body which conducted the inquiry (in which a well-known 
Liberal economist was mated with a Liberal politician, 
a textile employer, and an industrial financier closely 
connected with the constructional trades) practically ruled 
out any serious consideration of the view which all the 
miners’ leaders hold—that unification, based on public 
ownership, is the only way of bringing efficiency up to 
the proper level. This view may be right or wrong; the 
virtual ruling of it out of the late inquiry can hardly be 
expected to give the miners confidence in the Report. In 
1919 a Royal Commission reported in favour of the 
miners’ view; and was ignored. A Commission reporting 
now in the opposite sense cannot expect to have its 
views accepted without question. What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. 

We touch here the really vital point in the present 
situation. It is generally admitted—it was practically 
admitted by the Commission—that the miners cannot 
be expected to accept the proposed reductions in their 
standard of life unless they are assured that every possible 
step is being taken to bring about the reorganisation of 
the industry. Does the Commission’s Report in any 
sense give them this assurance? It admits, as everyone 
except the coalowners has to admit nowadays, that the 
mining industry is not being conducted with proper 
efficiency ; but it is far too afraid of interfering with 
“private enterprise” to make more than the most tentative 
proposals for reorganisation. The ease with which the 
coalowners, practically without committing themselves to 
any definite action, were able to publish their acceptance 
of the Commission’s findings is the most eloquent testimony 
te the barrenness of the constructive sections of the Report. 
These might, we agree, be made to mean something if they 
were to be carried out with zest and a determination to 
make the most of them. Even then, in our view, they could 
not mean nearly enough; but, in any case, the highly 
equivocal tone of the owners’ acceptance has reduced these 
as nearly as possible to meaning nothing at all. 

What, then, is the outlook ? It is admitted that, without 
the subsidy, the greater part of the coal industry cannot be 
run at present wages without a heavy loss. It is admitted, 
to say the least, that the wages paid are too low rather than 
too high, according to any reasonable standard. It is 
admitted that the depression in the coal trade is bound up 
with that in the constructional industries, and that for the 
present no recovery in the one is likely without a recovery in 
the other. And, finally, it is admitted that any plan for the 
reorganisation of the mines is bound to take time, and cannot 
for some years materially affect the financial position. 

One possible conclusion from these facts—the conclusion 
drawn by the Commissioners—is that the miners ought to 
‘“* grin and bear it,” accepting with a good grace a fall in 
wages which under any other conditions would be regarded 
as intolerable. They are being admonished to this effect, 
and warned that the consequences of astrike will be to make 
the situation still worse. It is, however, hardly surprising 
that this view of the position fails to appeal to the average 
miner. He is not prepared to accept that fatalistic view 
of the working of economic laws—usually to his disadvan- 
tage—which still passes current as the verdict of the 
“* dismal science.”” He does not share the underlying opti- 
mism which lurks behind the pronouncements of the Com- 
missioners, that sublime faith that, if we will all bear the 
“ trials ” which the great god, Capitalism, sends us for our 
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good, he will in his own time reward us out of his infinite 
mercy. The ordinary miner may be no class-conscious 
Socialist ; but neither is he any longer a believer in the 
pre-established harmonies of the system of “ private 
enterprise.” A great gulf parts him from the four Com- 
missioners who have sat in judgment on his case. 

It may, we think, be assumed, all desires and exhortations 
notwithstanding, that the miners will not accept without 
a struggle anything even remotely resembling the Com- 
mission’s plan for the reduction of wages. In this attitude 
they will have at any rate the great mass of working-class 
opinion behind them ; for it is widely feared that the re- 
duction of miners’ wages would encourage employers to cut 
down wages in other, and especially in what are known as 
the “sheltered” trades. Mr. Baldwin has indeed offered 
Government help temporarily to alleviate the reductions in 
the areas which are hardest hit; but the terms and tone of 
his offer show that it is conditional on the acceptance of 
considerably lower wages and of the Commission’s proposal 
to substitute local for national adjustments. Within these 
limitations it affords no way out of the difficulty. 

Does this mean that a strike, or lock-out, is inevitable 
during the next few weeks? We would certainly not say 
this; but we think it needs saying that nothing has yet 
emerged to make a strike or lock-out less likely than it 
would have been if there had been no subsidy and no Com- 
mission last July. The miners naturally do not want a 
struggle, if only because they know well how unfavourably 
they are placed for carrying it to a successful issue. But the 
public, and the Government, had better make up their minds 
at once to the fact that the miners will certainly strike 
sooner than accept without a struggle the terms proposed by 
the Commission, They will do this whether the prospect 
is good or bad, and whether the Trade Unions of other 
industries are willing to help them or not. Nor need this be 
regarded as mere pig-headedness on their part. It is 
actually by far their strongest card. There have been sug- 
gestions of late that they are only bluffing, and that they 
have already decided to climb down at the last moment if 
their bluff is called. We do not for a moment believe this. 
Anyone who knows the miners’ history knows that it is not 
their way to bluff. What they say they mean to do they 
will do, if the case arises. / 

This being so, it seems clear that for the immediate future 
there are only two alternatives open—moreé subsidy or a 
strike. We do not need to stress the economic disadvan- 
tages (to say nothing of the political consequences) of a 
strike ; everyone admits them. A subsidy, though no one 
will pretend to like it, is infinitely to be preferred, provided 
that it is not, like that of last July, merely an expedient for 
postponing a crisis, but a part of a plan for the restoration 
of the industry. Against a mere dole, such as Mr. Baldwin 
seems to have in mind, the case is strong indeed. Against 
a grant, specifically designed to foster constructive develop- 
ment, the same arguments do not apply. If we—the tax- 
payers—must subsidise the mining industry, we must 
assure ourselves that we are to get value for our money. 

This means, not that we must scrap the Commission’s 
Report and start afresh—there is no time to do that—but 
that we must be prepared to drop some of its proposals 
and to go very much further than others. Short of 
nationalisation, which it is useless to propose to the present 
Government, a good deal could be done. Compulsory 
unification of collieries under a common system of control— 
roughly on the lines of the Government’s own Electricity 

Bill—could be undertaken. The wage proposals could be 
dropped, and negotiations started afresh for a new national 
agreement based on the granting of a new subsidy for a 
limited period. This new subsidy could be given on different 
terms from the old. It should, in our view, be so designed 
as to make no contribution at all to the distribution of 


profits by any colliery. Every penny of it should go, either 
to maintain wages at a tolerable level, or to provide for the 
capital development of the coal industry as a producing 
concern. And any sums so used should be regarded, not 
as gifts, but as loan capital sunk by the State in the industry, 
recoverable when conditions allow and carrying a title 
to a voice in control and organisation. The Commission’s 
proposals for research, and on many lesser points, could 
be allowed to stand. 

Here, we believe, is a way-—perhaps the only way—of 
dealing with the present situation so as to avoid a disastrous 
strike. Here, moreover, is a way of turning our troubles 
to some good purpose. If a subsidy is granted without 
conditions, our money is merely thrown away. If a strike 
is allowed to happen, many millions of pounds will be lost, 
whatever its outcome, and markets may be lost never to 
be recovered. Even if, after a strike, the owners were to 
get their way, and wages to be cut down to a so-called 
“economic ” level, we do not for a moment believe that 
this would lead to any restoration of prosperity. It would 
be more likely to lead to sympathetic wage-cuttings abroad, 
so as to leave the competitive position unaltered, even if 
it did not actually result, among our miners, in diminished 
output and efficiency. Strike or no strike, the mere 
verbal acceptance of the Commission’s Report gives no 
assurance that any real steps will be taken to improve the 
organisation of the industry. But that, clearly, is the 
root of the whole matter. There can be no solution without 
it. The right course now is not to anathematise the miners 
for refusing to buy a pig in a poke, at a heavy price, but 
to give them tangible assurances that their demands for 
reorganisation are being met. It would, we know, be 
hopeless to ask for such assurances from the owners, who 
have neither the will nor the imagination to make them 
effective. We ask them from the Government, upon which 
lies the final responsibility for steering the industry, and 
the country, through these present troubles. 


PAINTED DEVILS 


Paris, April 13th. 
ASCISM is flaunting itself so shamelessly in Italy, and 
so many politicians who are fundamentally anti- 
Fascist are beginning to be impressed with the 
apparent though perilous success of Mussolini, that Fascism 
is no longer merely a domestic product of Italy, but is an 
article of exportation. Mussolini is corrupting the world. 
Throughout the Continent he has won admirers and has 
inspired imitators. From Greece to Poland there is talk 
of Dictatorship. In France an increasing number of people 
are saying that salvation can only come from a Strong Man 
who will sweep out the Augean stables of the Palais-Bourbon. 
To be sure, the French Fascists are careful to draw a dis- 
tinction between the system which would, they think, be 
possible in France, and the system which is in operation in 
Italy ; but with all their reservations they agree that the 
Chamber needs disinfecting by some sort of diluted Mus- 
solinism. 

Moreover, the Herriotists and the Socialists, conscious 
that they are losing their grip on the electorate, are helping 
to create Fascism by the simple process of dubbing their 
opponents Fascists. Those who paint the devil on the wall— 
as I think Bismarck said—may well see the painted devil 
come alive. How far the Radicals are sincere in their 
professed fear of Fascism would be hard to decide. Doubt- 
less it is politically convenient to scare the masses. Par- 
liamentarians who have no positive programme and who 
have patently failed, always love to set up a bogey. But 
such exaggeration—if it be exaggeration—is dangerous. 
The anti-Fascists are expending their energies in manu- 
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facturing Fascists, as was shown the other day, when two 
ordinary Nationalists were candidates in a by-election in a 
huge sector of Paris. They were immediately described by 
the Herriotists as Fascists. They belong to a party which 
for four years—from the end of 1919 to 1924—possessed an 
undoubted majority in the Chamber. If the Bloc National 
passed, or even attempted to pass, during its period of 
power, any Fascist measure or adopted Fascist methods, 
those measures and methods unaccountably escaped my 
observation. Yet the Radicals and Socialists, who were 
hopelessly beaten on the first ballot, apparently convinced 
themselves that they were dealing with authentic Fascists, 
and the leaders of these two parties actually advised their 
followers to vote on the second ballot lest worse befell, for 
the Communist candidates. The Communist candidates, 
with the support of the Radicals and Socialists, were elected. 
This is a strange and significant phenomenon. It is exactly 
as though Mr. Asquith and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald used 
their party machinery to insure the election of the Com- 
munists in England against the mild Conservatives. It is 
exactly as though Mr. Lloyd George publicly declared his 
preference for Zinovieff over Mr. Baldwin. If the Bloc des 
Gauches is to be wiped out, said in effect French politicians, 
it is better that it should be wiped out by the devotees of 
Moscow than by the devotees of Rome. 

The foreigner may well be puzzled. He can only suppose 
that if Communism is the i of two evils in France, 
then the so-called Fascists must indeed be terrible persons, 
and France is seriously threatened with Fascism of the most 
virulent kind. Those of us who live in France know that 
this is nonsense. It is laughable to depict the poor leaderless 
Opposition as Fascist. If the Bloc des Gauches is bank- 
rupt, the poverty of the representatives of the old Bloc 
National is notorious. There are weird bedfellows in politics, 
but nobody could have imagined that the lion of Commun- 
ism could have lain down even for a moment with the lamb 
of Radicalism. It requires a nimble fancy to see a new 
Napoleon in the excellent M. Reynaud. One wonders why 
French politicians thus delight to represent their country 
as hesitating between a plunge into Fascism and a plunge 
into Communism. Doubtless the world is dubious about 
France just because France is understood to be the battle- 
ground of a fight to the death between the Extremists. 
Gribouille, in the story of George Sand, jumped into the 
water to keep himself from being wet by the rain. France 
is ready, according to certain Frenchmen, to jump into 
Communism to escape a wetting from Fascism. I cannot 
state too emphatically that the whole idea is fantastically 
false. But how can France complain if these grotesque 
assertions are taken seriously abroad ? While, for political 
purposes, the alternatives for France are held to be Fascism 
and Communism, the franc cannot rally. Even when 
fresh taxation is voted, the franc does not recover any 
ground to speak of, and it is obviously losing whatever 
resiliency it has hitherto preserved. In part, at least, this 
result is due to political panic-mongers. 

The Radicals in France are, as I have frequently pointed 
out, essentially a bourgeois party, but they also cultivate 
the old Jacobin spirit, and believe that anybody who is less 
“ advanced ” than they are must be enemies of the Republic. 
They have made a corner in Republicanism. The Republic 
is their monopoly. They cannot, if they have drunk the 
true milk of the doctrine, make any concessions to the Right. 
They are, however, prepared to pervert the pronouncement 
of Waldeck-Rousseau, that there are no enemies on the 
Left. The King of Sweden was one day playing tennis on 
the Riviera and Suzanne Lenglen was his partner. Royalty 
does not always excel in ball games, and Suzanne Lenglen 
cried out: “ Plus a gauche, Majesté—toujours plus a 
gauche!” “More to the Left?” replied the King— 
“that is what my political counsellors always tell me.” 


I will not vouch for the strict truth of this anecdote, but it 
is evident that the French Radicals have heard it and have 
taken it to heart. 

The factors that make for Fascism in France are, in 
spite of the contagion of Mussolini, by no means to be 
dreaded. They are to be found in the financial muddle and 
in Parliamentary incompetence. These two things are 
really one. The Parliamentary disorder is almost incredible. 
Thus, after months of wrangling, there was voted a Finance 
Bill which was designed to balance the Budget for 1926. 
But the Budget for 1926 which should have been promul- 
gated on January Ist has not yet been passed by both 
Houses, and that Budget in its draft form was established 
when the franc was considerably higher than it is to-day. 
In these circumstances budgetary equilibrium may be 
illusory. At any rate, it is not often that the cart is so 
clearly put before the horse. 

Again, French citizens are invited to subscribe voluntarily 
to a fund destined to the amortisation of the floating debt. 
The President has given 50,000 francs and various out- 
standing political persons 10,000 francs, while Ministers are 
expected to send 5,000 francs each to an organisation 
headed by Marshal Joffre. A private citizen like M. 
Francois Coty had already shown the way by offering 
conditionally 100,000,000 francs. A list of fiscal patriots 
will be officially published. It is possible that a great 
national movement will thus be encouraged. Without 
expressing any enthusiastic opinion in favour of such a 
method, one trusts that success will attend the initiative. 
But Parliament has yet to constitute legally the Sinking 
Fund to which the money is to go! The National Sub- 
scription is open before guarantees respecting the appli- 
cation of the receipts are provided, before the necessary 
machinery is erected. I read in Ezcelsior that the project 
of the Sinking Fund will not be discussed in the Chamber 
until the month of May. Certainly Committees have been 
instituted, but the absence of a real Caisse d’Amortissement 
indicates hasty improvisation and a lack of logic. On the 
principle of the Sinking Fund successive Finance Ministers— 
MM. Caillaux, Painlevé, Loucheur, Doumer and Péret— 
have been in accord. Surely then the Government should 
have begun at the beginning, and the exact procedure for 
the progressive reduction of the State debt should have been 
laid down. It is not surprising that L’Avenir should 
exclaim : “* There is truly some inversion in the Republic ! ” 

An absolute certainty should be given to voluntary sub- 
scribers that their money shall not be diverted to any other 
object. Senator Milan is reported as saying: “ An article 
which was passed refers to a certain special account, but 
where will the money go? It can only go, in these con- 
ditions, to the Treasury—that is to say into a gulf. Again, 
until the maximum of the floating debt has been fixed by 
law, what will prevent the Government from putting into 
circulation the bonds which it has reimbursed ? Two things 
are indispensable—the establishment of a Sinking Fund which 
is clearly independent, and the establishment of a programme 
for the extinction of the floating debt in a period, for example, 
of thirty years.” It will be seen that however admirable 
the effort may be in itself it is tainted with suspicion, and 
Parliament has again neglected its primary duties. In the 
country there is a growing sense of Parliamentary incapacity 
which is largely justified. There is a feeling that France 
must save itself, not through Parliament but in spite of 
Parliament. It will be difficult to bring back confidence, 
and as M. Lucien Romier remarks, “ the enormous inflation 
of 1925 has rendered the economic organism of the country 
almost insensible to the habitual remedies.” 

Having frankly, though inadequately, indicated the 
factors which make for Fascism, one should note the factors 
which militate against such a solution. France is inclined 
to be anti-Parliamentary, but the French people, because of 
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their experience of Dictators, are definitely opposed to 
anybody who endeavours to set himself in a position of 
supreme authority. They are not hero-worshippers, and 
whenever they realise that they have created an idol they 
quickly throw that idol down. If anybody in recent times 
was really popular it was Clemenceau, but after the war he 
was sent into retirement at the moment when he might 
properly have aspired to the Presidency of the Republic, 
and the unfortunate M. Deschanel was elected in his stead. 
The French are anti-Fascist. Fascism requires a good deal 
of theatricality, and the French, though they will tolerate 
a certain amount of histrionics, soon recover a scepticism 
which is alien to the Italian character. Nor is there at 
present acute discontent. There is political discontent, 
but political discontent is superficial. It is economic 
discontent that provokes revolutions. Now the cost of 
living is, for the French, relatively high, but there is no 
unemployment, and wages, though low, are sufficient. 
Before there can be genuine danger of Fascism there must 
be economic troubles. The deputies are perhaps reluctant 
to stabilise the franc because they fear that stabilisation 
will produce economic troubles. Still that stage has not 
yet been reached. I can only conceive a Fascist movement 
that would have the smallest chance of success manifesting 
itself by way of reaction against a Communist or Socialist 
seizure of power. At the very worst, the conditions which 
would facilitate Fascism are remote. 

Further, where is the chief who would be accepted as a 
man of character, of will power, of unquestionable ability, 
and of some picturesque appeal? He is not in sight. 
The potential Mussolini is conspicuously absent. M. 
Poincaré is not a popular figure and he has a strong sense 
of legality. M. Millerand allowed himself to be ejected from 
the Elysée far too tamely for him to pretend to be a strong 
leader. M. Caillaux appears to believe in authoritarian 
methods and looks upon himself as the predestined authority, 
but after his unimpressive failure he has been reduced to 
ordinary proportions. M. Briand has amply demonstrated 
that he relies only on clever tactics—his qualities, which call 
for perpetual yielding, are precisely the opposite qualities 
of those needed in a Dictator. M. Tardieu is bold and 
intelligent—too intelligent to take foolish risks—and he 
has the knack of making enemies. M. Blum—but it would 
be too paradoxical to turn an anti-Fascist into a Fascist 
chief, and neither he nor Paul-Boncour have sufficient 
“* stuff.” As for M. Herriot, we have already seen that he 
is prepared to travel far to the Left and it would be an 
insult to him to think of him as a Dictator. One could 
go through the list of possible candidates and dismiss them 
one by one. Even at the expense of giving pain to the 
Radicals, who are bent upon building up a terrible adver- 
sary for their steel, I permit myself, as an impartial observer, 
to defend France from the charge that she is even mildly 
flirting with Fascism. SisLEY HupDLEsToN. 


THE HOTEL-KEEPER 


IHERE are said to be several hundreds—or is it 
thousands ?—of American hotel-keepers paying a 
visit to this country just now. Public report 

says that they are all enjoying themselves immensely. 
Private report says that some are exceedingly miserable. 
Their misery, it is said, is chiefly due to the fact that 
their hosts insist on providing them with all the conven- 
tional American drinks and dishes—cocktails, iced water, 
and all the kind of food to which they are accustomed in 
the most expensive hotels at home. 

The hotel-keepers set out with the intention of visiting 
England, but they find that the English hotel-keepers will 
not allow them to visit England. The English hotel-keeper, 


like any other hotel-keeper, believes that a hotel should 
be that impossible thing, a “‘ home from home,” as though 
a@ man would ever leave his home if he could find nothing 
better than a “‘ home from home ” at the end of his journey. 
If the ordinary man leaves his home, it is in order to 
escape from it for a short time, not in order to discover a 
showy foreign imitation of it. He desires change, but 
that is what no efficient hotel-keeper will ever give him. 
The international anthem of the hotel-keepersall the world 
over is “‘ There’s no place like a home from home.” It is, 
I am sure, the worst sentimental song in the world, because 
the sentiment is one which no human being, except the 
proprietor of a hotel, ever genuinely felt. 

Hotel-keepers, I am sure, do not realise the extent to 
which they are at present the enemies of travel. They 
have organised a system of efficient hotels in all the well- 
known resorts of the earth, which means that it is scarcely 
worth while leaving London for Paris, or Paris for Nice, 
or Nice for Rome. The great London hotel is no longer 
English, nor the Parisian hotel French, nor the Roman 
hotel Italian. Every hotel is an imitation of some other 
hotel, and, if you dine in them, you are dining in no country 
on the map but in a delightfully dull Utopia of hoteldom. 
I am myself something of a Nationalist as a traveller, 
and I wish to find every hotel-keeper a Nationalist too. 
If I go to Marseilles, I wish to eat bouillabaisse, much as 
I dislike it. If I go to Rome, I wish to eat spaghetti, 
though that is even a more wretched dish than bouilla- 
baisse. If I went to America, I should, I fancy, like to 
eat buckwheat cakes with golden syrup, or popcorn, or 
chewing-gum, or whatever the ordinary American likes 
to eat when he is at home. The proprietors of most 
luxurious hotels, however, will not allow you to eat such 
things. They regard you as a person who would be 
horrified by the sight of an unaccustomed dish, and do 
their best to make you feel that you have never left the 
hotels of London. It is true that in restaurants and in 
the cheaper hotels (such as I compulsorily frequent) there 
is still a strong element of Nationalism in the menu. But 
if by accident you find yourself in the best hotel in any 
holiday resort, you will be living in a round of standardised 
international luxury and eating and drinking that is, 
perhaps, one of the most boring things that can befall 
the sons of men. 

It seems to me that the good hotels should take a leaf 
out of the book of the bad hotels and should cease to 
cater for the imaginary needs of foreign travellers. If 
I were running a great hotel in Manchester, for instance, 
I should be ashamed if I could not provide my guests 
with tripe, black puddings, toad-in-the-hole and every 
other dish for which Lancashire is famous. When I go 
to Lancashire, it gives me no pleasure to pretend at my 
meals that I am still in London. I enjoy being a foreigner, 
and, though I can live well enough without tripe in London, 
tripe in Lancashire is a dish that delights me with the romance 
of travel. It is true that most of the dishes for which 
localities are famous are profoundly disappointing to the 
palate. Who that has travelled to the west of England 
has not, as a gourmet, felt his heart sinking as he has 
sat down to dine on Cornish pasties or even as he has eaten 
saffron cake at the “high tea” in his lodgings? But, 
even while one is miserable as a gourmet, one rejoices as 
a foreigner. Here, we tell ourselves, we are eating Cornish 
pasties and saffron cake on their native soil. It is a part 
of the romance of destiny; and we would not willingly 
resign it for the choicest dishes at Claridge’s, or wherever 
the choicest dishes are made. 

There is no doubt that a strange dish makes a table 
extraordinarily interesting. When you go to a cheap 
quayside restaurant in Boulogne, and see a great dish of 
mussels set before you, you may shrink from the mussels, 
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but you feel at least that you are abroad. Your imagina- 
tion cries out for a world in which everything is different 
from the things to which you are accustomed, and even 
a plate of snails may excite the mind if not the appetite. 
The ideal meal in a foreign town would be a meal in which 
not a single course was a course such as you might be 
given at home. Hotel proprietors do not sufficiently 
realise the importance of paradox at the table. They 
disappoint us by giving us what we expect to be given. 
They have no individual originality, and they will not 
allow their cooks to indulge even in their national originality. 
As a result, you can visit Scotland again and again without 
ever tasting haggis. Yet who is there who has not longed 
to taste haggis? Whether the Scots themselves ever eat 
it, except on Burns nights, I do not know. But they 
certainly talk about it, and inflame the imagination of 
the outer world with a desire to eat it. I doubt, however, 
whether, when I was staying at Scottish hotels, I ever 
ate a distinctively Scottish dish. The Scots are a patriotic 
people, but their hotel proprietors seem to have lost the 
patriotism of food. Glasgow is, gastronomically, a mere 
suburb of London, and London, gastronomically, is a 
mere suburb of Paris. Yet surely food, like speech, should 
have a local accent of its own. I should like a world in 
which you would be given food at Sheffield that you could 
not possibly get at Leeds, and in which the sausages that 
you got at Oxford were really different from the sausages 
you got at Cambridge. But I doubt if even the universities 
have maintained the ancient distinctions. Cooking, it 
seems to me, is at once better and duller than it used to 
be. We have become Robots in our meals, and all our 
menus are mechanical. 

There is still, fortunately, a little less uniformity in 
our drinking than in our eating, but even here we tend to 
become uniform, as though the world’s drinks had been 
ordered by a committee of the League of Nations. The 
American cocktail—which may have been delightful as 
an oddity in America, but elsewhere is the most worth- 
less drink that has ever been offered to a human being 
—has invaded every country in the earth that can afford 
it, and even girls, who oughtn’t to drink at all, are, if 
the Bishops are to be trusted, drinking it in London to-day. 
Champagne, again, has become the international drink 
of the rich, though, if only it were as cheap as beer, it 
might be despised even by the poor. Claret and burgundy, 
too, know no frontiers, and perhaps this is just, since 
they have no equals. At the same time, I confess, I 
like when I am abroad to drink as the native drinks. How 
fragrant on the palate is a bottle of Chateauneuf du Pape 
in the Rhone valley! How nobly a flask of Chianti— 
however rough on the tissues of the throat—sits on the 
table at one’s first meal in Florence! Aesthetically, 
there may be better wines. But in one’s travels, one 
drinks, not entirely for the sake of one’s palate but from 
curiosity. The flavour of the locality is as important as 
the flavour of the wine. Except, perhaps, in Switzerland. 
There are Swiss wines that one cannot forgive even for the 
sake of the lakes and the mountains. But for the most 
part locality in drinks supplies half the flavour. There 
is a curious pleasure in drinking even that vile apple- 
brandy known as calvados in Normandy. One may 
admit frankly that one does not drink it a second time. 
At the same time, in tasting it one has tasted Normandy. 
One would regret the disappearance of calvados from 
Normandy as one would regret the disappearance of cider 
from Gloucestershire, not because either drink is good, 
but because it has the flavour of place like the local speech. 

Hotel-keepers, it seems to me, should humour this 
love of change and foreignness in their guests. I am sure 
a new genius will arise in the hotel-keeping world during 
the next century who will realise that people do not really 





like to eat the same dishes, and sit at the same kind of 
restaurant, and dance to the same jazz music in all parts 
of the earth. Internationalism is al) very well in politics, 
but even in politics it must be based on Nationalism. 
An Internationalism that does not take any account of 
Nationalism is only an evil in food, dress, speech, or 
literature. For all I know to tke contrary, it might be 
a good thing to have a universal speech such as Esperanto, 
but it would not be a good thing if Esperanto blotted 
out English, French and Italian. Esperanto, at the best, 
would be an extra: men would still say the things that 
mattered most to them in their own language. The hotel- 
keepers, however, have imposed upon the world an Esper- 
anto of diet and comfort compared to which one prefers 
even the old English country hotel, with its grudged cookery 
and its discomfort peculiarly its own. Not that the 
Americans cannot teach the world a great many things in 
the art of running hotels. But these things should be 
translated into English or French or Italian, so that an 
English hotel that had adopted all the best American 
innovations would remain, say, as English as King James’s 
Bible. Luckily, those of us who are not burdened with 
this world’s goods can still stay at hotels rich in all the 
discomforts proper to the nation to which they belong. 
But the rich man as well as the poor man has his rights, 
and I should like to plead with the hotel-keepers on behalf 
of the rich for a new kind of first-class hotel that would 
make a man feel a foreigner from the moment at which 
he entered its portals. I doubt if even the waiters or 
the porters should be allowed to speak any language but 
their own. One should not be able to ask even for a 
hot-water bottle without the help of a phrase-book. Only 
in this way can the ancient pleasures of travel be restored 
to mankind. Y. ¥. 


DR. F. W. AXHAM 


AST week there died in London, at the age of 86, a 
man whose name is henceforth part of the history 
of medicine in this country. His dying message 
was worthy and memorable, a not unworthy echo of words 
uttered by another, unjustly condemned, nearly two thou- 
sand years ago. He forgave his earthly judges, as he hoped 
to be forgiven beyond this life. Those judges have already 
been condemned by the unanimous verdict—obviously 
incomprehensible to them—of public opinion everywhere ; 
they deliberately threw away their last chance of making such 
tardy amends as might be in their power, and nothing now 
remains for them but the possibility that, when they meet, 
at their comfortable convenience and the public expense, 
in a few weeks, they may express and record their regret 
in terms which may encourage the hope that such an act 
of injustice and injury to the public interest will not be 
repeated, at least by their hands. 

The story is very simple. Dr. Axham had had a very long 
and honourable professional career, including an occasion 
when he received the public thanks of Queen Victoria for 
his courageous service, single-handed, to a plague-stricken 
ship-load of three hundred persons with whom he sailed 
from a Chinese port during the Chinese wars. In 1905 he 
received an invitation to observe the methods of Mr. 
Herbert Barker—as he then was—in manipulative surgery. 
He was much impressed, but noted the drawback involved 
in the pain often occasioned. He asked permission to 
continue his observations, and attended about forty-five 
times. In view of the results obtained he conceived it to 
be his duty “ in the interests of my calling,” as he wrote in 
a letter to the Times six years later, to act as anesthetist 
to Mr. Barker. In 1911 he was condemned by the General 
Medical Council and disregistered. His offence was his 


collaboration with an unqualified man. In his letter to the 
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Times after his condemnation as a man guilty of “ in- 
famous conduct in a professional sense,” Dr. Axham wrote 
thus : 

For several years now I have attended Mr. Barker’s house, and 
though I have administered gas and other drugs hundreds of times 
to patients, including medical men and their relations, no word of 
complaint has reached me from any individual member of the 
profession or from the Medical Council. I have had overwhelming 
proof of the value of the methods employed ; in not a single instance 
has any untoward event occurred, and no injury has been done 
to medical men. , . . On the contrary, again and again, Mr. Barker 
has sent patients to doctors when their cases have not been suitable 
for his treatment. 

I cannot but regret that, after 49 years of work, during which I 
have striven to uphold the dignity of the profession to which I 
belonged, the profession* should deem me unworthy to be further 
connected’ with it because I have helped a man to more mercifully 
perform work which has done much to relieve suffering, and which 
must, sooner or later, be recognised by the surgical world. 

As everybody knows, Dr. Axham was brave and right then, 
as on the plague ship long before. The man whose work he 
had the open mind to study and the courage to help was 
knighted and his work is now “‘ recognised by the surgical 
world.” Henceforth, it is impossible that medical students 
can be taught the treatment of, especially, mechanical 
injuries of the knee joint, without reference to the methods 
of Barker, practised under anesthesia, which should be 
given by a qualified medical man. Those of us who, in 
recent years, in public and by personal appeal to members 
of the General Medical Council known to them, have striven 
to support Dr. Axham in his appeal for reinstatement, have 
failed in his case but have not necessarily worked in vain. 
The old gentleman, whose magnificent head and face 
became known to all who saw the papers on the day after his 
death, is on the roll of martyrs henceforth and will continue 
to serve mankind. Ever and anon hereafter the story of his 
life and death wil] be recalled, and men will resolve never 
again to permit the “ infamous conduct,” in every sense, of 
the Axham case. Let it here be noted, before we pass on, 
that only a few weeks ago the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London refused to restore Dr. Axham’s qualification, but 
that the Royal College of Physicians in Edinburgh did 
restore him to its membership. The temper of the London 
surgeons, who have had to face the unqualified competition 
of Sir Herbert Barker, should be noted in contrast with 
that of the Edinburgh physicians, whose personal relation 
to the matter is so remote. Evidently nothing even 
remotely resembling right and wrong in any sense intelli- 
gible to any philosopher or plain man has ever been the 
question in the minds of Dr. Axham’s judges. 

Universally condemned as an unjust, cruel and incom- 
petent tribunal, the General Medical Council, as at present 
constituted and functioning, is incapacitated by its history 
from any possibility of serving well the intérests for which 
it stands. Any scoundrel or humbug or self-seeker whom 
it condemns may colourably claim, at least for a time, to be 
a second Dr. Axham. The quacks and charlatans and 
self-advertising practitioners outside the profession see 
golden times ahead. They are all agog: everywhere the 
enemy rejoices to blaspheme, The most vital interests of the 
profession, both for itself and as an organ of the social body, 
have been prejudiced by the very men appointed to protect 
them. These men bring the mind of the cavalry general 
to the age of the tank and the aeroplane. Their day is done. 
Senile dementia may inspire respect for its past, but requires 
constraint for its present. 

The danger is that the necessary and indispensable 
functions which the General Medical Council was created 
to diseharge may be imperilled. But the profession must 
be protected from the scoundrel and the humbug, as far as 
may be, in the public interest most of all, and medical 


*This was an error. The profession is one thing, the General 
Medical Council is, unfortunatety, another thing. 








education must beadvanced. Somesuch body asthe General 
Medical Council should be there must be. Parliament must 
deal with the matter. Penal powers must be possessed by the 
Council, but men qualified by legal training and the judicial 
sense should have a voice. The condemned practitioner 
should have a right of appeal to some really impartial and 
properly trained tribunal, as he has, for instance, in South 
Africa. The administration of justice in this country is 
admittedly the best in the world. An Axham case is 
unthinkable in this of all countries, but that the General 
Medical Council is an obviously unfit body to discharge the 
judicial function, and that there is no appeal from its de- 
cisions. In this instance it is evident that Dr. Axham had 
become a nuisance, from the Council’s point of view, and 
was so much the less likely to get justice. All professional 
institutions tend to inscribe over their portals, in letters none 
the less potent because invisible, the motto, “ No New 
Truths Wanted.” That may be well for a theocratic body 
which believes that it possesses a final and inspired body of 
doctrine. It is an outrage and an abomination in science, 
and above all in the science of healing. 

When the penal and disciplinary work of the Council 
has been set on a just basis—as it must and will be, thanks 
to the undying candle lit by Dr. Axham—more attention 
will be paid to the great and glorious duty which the Council 
has also to discharge, the direction and advance of medical 
education. That being so, seats upon the Council will be 
sought and usefully occupied, not by men whose instinct 
is to police but by men whose instinct is to persuade, and 
medical education will extend, through the profession to the 
public, from palliation to prevention, from hospitals to 
health, from life dim, damned or demented to life indeed. 
LENs. 


Correspondence 


FASCISM TRIUMPHANT 


To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Signor Luigi Villari brings up an interesting point in his 
letter on Fascism ioaue issue of April 10th, namely, the rights of 
minorities. No nation more appreciates the successful revolt 
of Fascism against the tyranny of the Red Unions than the 
British. It was a Garibaldian act, and can even be accounted 
to have largely liberated Europe from the insidious reper- 
cussions of Bolshevist propaganda. 

The Fascisti are undoubtedly an immense majority of the 
Italian people, and representative of all classes. But am I to 
understand that with this vast majority it is necessary to stamp 
out the liberty and freedom of speech of a minority as one would 
tread under foot a viper? Are Liberalism and Bolshevism 
similar menaces ? 

Fascism, as I understand it, is an established system. It is no 
one-man power. What, might I ask, is this gnawing fear that 
makes it so afraid of criticism whether by speech or in the Press ? 

It is incomprehensible to the lover of liberty that a con- 
stitutionalist and responsible statesman like Signor Amendola, 
a past minister of the Colonies, should meet his death by “ black- 
shirt ” violence ! 

Liberty knows no boundaries, nor can anyone who has liberty 
at heart confine his criticisms to injustices in his own country. 
—Yours, etc., A. PELHAM BURN. 

Brook’s. 

April 11th. 

[We do not think that Mr. Pelham Burr is by any means 
justified in his assumption that the Fascisti represent " aD 
immense majority "—or even a bare majority—of the Italian 
people. They are, we believe, like the Bolshevists in Russia, 
a comparatively small minority, and it is only by suppressing 
freedom of speech and of the Press, and making an oceasional 
* example” of one of their opponents, that they can conceal that 
fact. We hope in the near future to be able to publish a careful 
analysis of the forces and numbers that are for and against the 
Fascist régime in Italy.—Eb. N.S.] 
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OSTEOPATHY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I wish to draw your attention to certain incorrect 
statements which appeared in Lieut.-Col. Probyn’s letter in 
your issue of April 10th. 

Dr. Still never thought that the body was a peculiar species 
of drug store in which the osteopath, by manipulation, released 
the appropriate cork. He did consider, however, that the 
main problem of combating disease was that of raising the 
patient’s resistance. Further, that manipulative therapy was 
one of the best ways of doing this. However, he, like other 
great doctors, did not rely on this alone—witness the time when 
he broke the windows of a patient's house because that patient 
refused to obey his orders regarding fresh air. 

Doctor Probyn further states that vertebral lesions cannot 
be substantiated by laboratory evidence. Such lesions can 
be, and have been, demonstrated on stereoscopic X-ray slides. 
Animal experimentation has shown that an osteopathic lesion 
that is maintained will always produce both gross and micro- 
scopic pathology. 

Teaching in osteopathic colleges is of a high standard, as the 
graduates are able to pass impartial State Board examinations 
with at least as good an average as candidates from medical 
colleges. I am speaking from what I have seen when I say 
that in two departments at least, those of obstetrics and 
pediatrics, the osteopathic graduates are superior in practice 
to the general practitioners here, for the reason that they take 
more time, exercise more care and have a better idea of what 
surgical cleanliness means. This must be because of their 
teachers, none of whom are recognised in the American scientific 
world. Quite a number of general practitioners do not seem 
to have heard of the use of rubber gloves in obstetrics, but 
it is possible that Doctor Probyn considers this practice is 
pure window dressing. 

Lieut.-Colonel Probyn has rigged up a scarecrow, called it 
osteopathy and then knocked it down, to his complete self 
satisfaction. 

As regards ““M. W.’s”’ remarks about diphtheria, some 
American osteopaths do use anti-toxin in this disease, but 
I also know a number who have treated it very successfully 
without recourse to anti-toxin. M.D.s have the habit, when 
quoting statistics in support of anti-toxin, of comparing the 
mortality of thirty years ago with that of to-day, whereas at 
that time the orthodox method of treatment was enough to 
kill the patient without the aid of diphtheria.—Yours, etc., 

R. W. Purrics, 
British Osteopathic Association. 
40 Park Lane, W. 1. 
April 13th. 





To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 

Sin,—Having read your correspondence on osteopathy, I have 
been waiting for some member of the General Public to give 
“its” point of view—of orthodox versus osteopathic healing or 
curing—but as up to April 10th no one has, I fee) I must. 

A boy of mine, after scarlet fever, was delicate—began to 
stammer and became flat-footed. By the time he was seven, I 
noticed that his spine between his shoulder blades was not quite 
straight. By the time he was eight he showed marked symptoms 
of what I called St. Vitus. 

1. My family general practitioner examined the boy and said, 
“ Chorea”” ; that the curvature of the spine was quite immaterial 
and that arsenic would cure the chorea. His directions were to 
give a solution of arsenic (his prescription and making up) 
until he changed the treatment. Unfortunately before the 
arsenic cured the chorea, the boy developed symptoms of arsen- 

_ 2. Before changing my medical attendant, on my own initia- 
tive, I consulted a children’s specialist; he “ticked me off” 
because I had come to see him without the correct introduction 
from a general practitioner, and insinuated that only a very 
ignorant person would bracket curvature (slight) of the spine 
and chorea as cause and effect. 

3. After some unpleasant correspondence with number 1, 
I called in another general practitioner; he was a clever doctor 
and moreover an honest man, and told me that chorea at that 
time was a complaint about which very little really was known, 
but that massage of the spine was helpful, as in all probability 
rheumatism in the nerves (I think) of the spine was probably 
the cause, and that massage would be likely to help to remove 
the uric crystals causing the nerve irritation. 

4. However, as the boy did not get better, another children’s 


s 





specialist—a great man—was approached with all due etiquette. 
He examined the boy, entered up quite a lot of literature in his 
note book, prescribed cod liver oil and rest, absolute rest, and 
waved aside the suggestion that the curvature (slight) of the 
spine could bé of any consequence. So the unfortunate lad for 
three or four years was kept as an invalid and forbidden to play 
games and enjoy the life of other children of his age, but he was 
not cured. 

5. Bath was tried—a leading physician there (patronised by 
Royalty) prescribed swimming in the magical waters of Bath, 
plus massage. “ Na poo.” 

6. Next a great London nerve specialist saw the boy—such a 
genial man he was, full of bonhomie and bright chat, so amused 
that a lay mind could presume to think that chorea and cur- 
vature (slight) of the spine were in any way connected. Time 
and Nature would cure the lad—* Three guineas.” Thank you. 

7. After eight years of misery for my sensitive boy who hated 
all the fuss made over him and having to see all these clever 
doctors, I took him to an osteopath. In his opinion the curvature 
of the spine was not unimportant, but the cause of the trouble. 
He gave half an hour’s treatment that day, half an hour's treat- 
ment the following week, and yet a third treatment. The result 
was that (1) The spine was straightened ; (2) The chorea disap- 
peared ; (3) The stammer was cured ; (4) From always being the 
recipient of adverse criticism from his schoolmasters, he became 
one of the hits of his public school and passed extraordinarily well 
in to Cambridge. When in 1914 he offered himself as a soldier he 
was classed Al. But doubtless the cure was due to suggestion ! ! 
—Yours, etc., A. THORN. 


[We have, of course, received a very large number of letters 
testifying to the value of osteopathic treatment, but we have 
printed none of them hitherto because we consider that in 
general such personal testimony is “ not evidence.” Similar 
testimony would certainly, that is to say, be forthcoming in 
support of every fad or patent medicine that was ever invented. 
We make an exception in favour of Mrs. Thorn’s letter, partly 
because she gives her story in such detail and partly because we 
think that her son's case is typical of those cases in which the 
osteopaths can substantiate their claim to possess knowledge and 
skill superior to that of the orthodox medical profession. Just 
as anyone who had an injured knee which the surgeons could not 
put right would be foolish not to go to Sir Herbert Barker— 
which he would very likely be advised to do by the surgeon—so 
anyone suffering from even the slightest curvature of the spine 
would be foolish not to seek good osteopathic advice at the earliest 
possible moment. The present difficulties are that the public 
has no means of distinguishing (1) between the really competent 
osteopath and the untrained quack, and (2) of knowing which 
ailment calls for osteopathic treatment and which does not. 
It has been our object in publishing this correspondence to gain 
further light on these points. Owing, however, to the claims of 
the osteopaths—which frankly we cannot at present accept— 
to deal by manipulative methods with practically everything, 
including even such diseases as diphtheria and pneumonia, we 
have not, we fear, succeeded very notably in our object; and 
unless some definitely fresh enlightenment can be offered, we 
think that the correspondence should now cease.—Ep. N.S.] 


MILK FOR ADULTS 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—The statement made by your contributor, S. L. B. (in 
your issue April 8rd) to the effect that the medical profession do 
not advocate the consumption of milk, except for infants and 
invalids, is not quite in accordance with fact. 

The views of the dietetic experts who are on the Council of the 
New Health Society are definitely in favour of milk being in- 
cluded in the adult dietary to a larger extent than it is at present. 

It is an excellent substitute for meat, as being a substance which 
provides first-class proteins and does not tend to produce intes- 
tinal putrefaction, but rather to promote the growth of favourable 
organisms which counteract the effect of the putrefactive organ- 
isms. It also provides vitamins in a deficient diet, and many 4 
diet that would otherwise be badly deficient in respect of vita- 
mins becomes a well-balanced diet if milk is added to it. 

Milk need not necessarily be used for this purpose,in its raw 
form, but should be used very much more largely than it is for 
cooking. A milk and vegetable soup provides a very large 
portion of an adequate meal.—Yours, ete., 

MEREDITH ATKINSON, 
Secretary. 
B2 
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Miscellany 
THE CREATIVE MUSE 


Y contemporaries are always prophesying 
what will } happen if such and such a new 
development comes to pass: and their 
prophecies are always wrong. 

I wonder that they have never tackled the, to me, 
really interesting problem of what would happen with 
the spread of gratuitous, cheerful and complete men- 
dacity. There is no reason why we should not get it. 
It is difficult or impossible to punish—so long as the 
— keeps off money—and it is at anyone’s 


ry few people in any generation have indulged 
in it, but what would happen if it spread ? 

That has never been discussed. Vices are spread- 
ing. Most of them rapidly. This one, being com- 
gag! innocent, has not yet made a start; but 

live in hopes. 

We are all designed by a mysterious but beneficent 
Providence to expect the statements of our fellow beings 
to be false; but false with a purpose; usually with 
the purpose of becoming richer at our expense—often 
with the purpose of getting out of doing us some service ; 
oftener with the purpose of magnifying the speaker, 
as, by boasting uaintance with any lord, or by 
casual allusion to his own lineage. But we have no 
safeguard inst beatific mendacity, mendacity 
** joyous, rem and clear ”’ to use the adjectives applied 
by a famous Prussian General to the Great War— 
before it began. 

There have always been a few people to practise 
this art, and it is one of the most captivating 
extravagances of innocent childhood, but I am suppos- 
ing its general spread among men and women and 
wondering how we should deal with it. 

For instance, you go into a country inn near a railway 
station and you say, “Can you tell me when the next 
train goes to London?” The innkeeper answers, 
looking at his watch, “‘ One of the best trains of the 
day has just gone, but if you care to take a short 
walk and come hack at five minutes to six you will 
be in time to take the 6.2 which gets to Waterloo 
without stopping anywhere except at Basingstoke. 
There is a third Pullman on board and they serve a 
meal if you want it.” You say, “ Thank you,” drink 
some chemical waters for the good of the house (if it 
is within the hours allowed by the millionaires) and 
take your stroll, admiring perhaps the distant view. 
You return at five minutes to six to discover that 
the last train for London—until a very slow one near 
midnight—left ten minutes before. The barmaid tells 
you that her master is out and is not coming back that 
evening, so you cannot even have your revenge. 

I met a man of this sort once in the Welsh hills. 
He could not talk much English for he was a poor 
man, but the little English that he could talk was very 
much to the purpose, as you shall hear. 

It was on the northern side of Plynlimmon, getting 
down to the marshy flat that is there where also are, 
or were in those days, certain habitations of men. It 
was getting dark. I was exceedingly tired and I had 
come a very long way, climbing over the big hill; 
and I asked a man whom I saw approaching me whether 
it were far to Machynlleth. He told me circumstantially 
and in a charming accent that it was more than a quarter 
of an hour away—may be twenty minutes—“ going as 
ou are fone." He then gave me a list of the inns in 
achynlleth, expatiating upon each, its advantages 
and disadvantages. He told me the name of a friend 
of his who kept one inn in particular (which he recom- 
mended) and he said if I were to mention his name 
(which he gave me) I should receive an especial welcome. 


He then told me a lot about his friend, and how his 
wife was an Englishwoman, but disfigured by the loss 
of one eye. I thanked him warmly, for he had really 
taken trouble, and I went on across the moor. 

As soon as it was dark I was already on a track 
which I guessed would end in a proper road and I went 
on and on and on, I cannot tell you how long. There 
Was no moon, nor even stars. It was a pitch-black 
night and cold. Then it began to rain. Still I saw no 
sign of Machynlleth. When I got there at last I was 
at the far end of endeavour, but just alive enough to 
be very angry indeed with the Cymric One who had 
thus indulged the great human creative faculty—that 
noble power wherein we resemble the gods—by telling 
me it was only a quarter of an hour away. 

Now when I got into Machynlleth the first thing 
I saw was a policeman, whom I asked at once for the 
hotel the man had told me of—so strong, in spite of 
deception, is our faith in our fellow ee The 
policeman told me that there was no such hotel, let 
alone any such hotel keeper as I had been told of. 
He knew them all. Not one had a wife with one eye. 
After thinking it out carefully he advised me to 
to a particular house, which was designed, as I dis- 
covered, neither for the rich nor for the poor. Upon 
the whole it was more suitable to the poor. There I 
looked up a Directory to confirm, not my faith, but 
my anger, and sure enough the policeman at least 
was telling the truth. The hotel which the man on the 
mountain side had given me was—like great Achilles 
or the lively nymph sweet Echo—a phantasm : a thing 
of man’s mind. 

Now I can excuse this lying man upon one plea only : 
that he may have been a Fairy. Once you get through 
the Marches of Wales you may as like as not come 
across such beings, and when you are past Llanidloes 
the mountains are full of them. If he was a human 
being I am angry with him to this day. 

But the thing is still rare. What would happen if 
it spread? Think how all day long you are trusting 
what your fellow beings say; at least, in the rough, 
and when they have no apparent reason for lying. 
Think of what would happen to your day if they were 
always romancing at large, only for fun, and embroider- 
ing with circumstantial detail the lies they chose to tell. 


Suppose the ordinary gambit, instead of being about 
the weather, were a spontaneous and merry lie. 
Supposing, for instance, a shopman in Balham were to 
tell you, of a morning, in a nice, happy, human way, that 
it was well worth going into town to see the charred 
remains of the Albert Hall which had been burned 
down in the small hours, too late for the newspapers 
to print the news. Or supposing, as you got into your 
office, a man passing by were to stop and tell you that 
it was most urgent you should take a taxicab at once 
for some very distant address he should give you and 
that he had been specially asked to give you the 
message as he was going your way: naming great 
business awaiting you. supposing one’s ost, 
when one came down to breakfast in another man's 
house, were to suggest an interesting motor drive, 
making everything ready for it and then go out on his 
own and leave you to do the same; there being no 
motor and no such place as that of which he had given 
you a careful description. What then? 

It is no good telling me that we already have a 
foretaste of this state of sffairs in reading the daily 
papers. That is not the same thing. The daily papers 
do not indulge their fictions upon matters which have 
no relation at all to reality ; or at least, when they do, 
it is not the kind of thing that immediately affects our 
daily life. They may expatiate = the beauty and 
eloquence of some politician who looks and talks like 
an animal, but they do not tell you that there will be 
a royal procession down Pall Mall on a day when nothing 
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of the sort is being thought of. In fact I cannot help 
thinking it is rather a ay oy don’t. It would be a 
livelier form of (what s call it ? evocation ?) 
than they habitually indulge in. 

Before I end all this nonsense let me tell you a true 
story. Not that the other was not true, but this is 
especially and particularly true, being quite fresh in 
my mind from only the other day. 

I had occasion to cross the Channel in a large liner 
—not one of the ordinary boats. As the ship I was on 
had not started by the time she was advertised to 
start I asked a selection of officials when she would 
start, and when she would get in, and when we should 
be allowed to get off and land. They all gave me 
different answers: the answers differing by as much as 
three hours between the extremes (although the total 
distance could have been covered in that time). But 
there was one man—a young sailor—who was at the 
pains of giving me a most detailed account, telling me 
exactly why we were delayed, how the obstacle was 
being got rid of, almost to a minute when we were to 
start, what would happen on the way, the sort of weather 
we should have, when we should pass the breakwater 
of the further harbour, how long we should be kept 
on board before being allowed to land—and so on. 
I listened to him fascinated, for I had met this type 
before and knew them to be the sons of the Muses, 
followers of far-darting Apollo, but no good at anything 
else. Naturally I did not believe a word he said ; 
and he alone, as it turned out, had told me the truth 
and the exact truth in every detail. The moral of that, 
as of everything else, is that you never can tell. 

H. BeE.toc. 


Art 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 


OLLOWING the example of the Persian king 
who ordered a river to be flogged, the Empress 
Eugénie lashed a painting by Manet with 
her riding-whip. In neither case was the 

flow of the current checked. The force let free by the 
father of impressionism has begun to be felt even 
in the New English Art Club. It is true that the 
usual average number of old masters are still to be 
found at the exhibition now being held at Spring 
Gardens. There are a couple of Pompeiian frescoes, 
a Botticelli, three Durers, a Rubens, and various 
Friths. There is a Sidney Cooper, an Orpen, and about 
half-a-dozen Sargents, though the artists have other 
names. But there are also a Douanier, two Matisses, 
and possibly four Renoirs, while Cézanne is latent if 
not evident. The imitations of the more classical 
painters may be dismissed as of little importance, 
except when Miss Campbell with Listeners-In (19), 
Mr. Charlton with The Fallen Horse (111), and Mr. 
Kirby with Mitcham Fair (151), stick to the safe 
method of English genre painting illuminated by a 
Sharp ray of contemporary wit. ork of this kind, 
strictly representational though it may be, will always 
be justified wherever it may be produced. The clash 
between radio-fiends and those with a taste for con- 
versation, the humanitarian or merely morbid emotions 
aroused by a street accident, the exhibitions of clowns 
and cheap-jacks are as interesting when portrayed 

ugh painting as through any other medium. 
Description, provided that the expression is as satis- 
factory as that of the artists named above, may justify 
pictorial art as much as any other. Whistler pointed 
out that a painting of an old man scurrying through 
the snow was not necessarily made a good picture 
by being named Totty Veck, but extremists make a 
mistake who would assert that a good picture loses 
by being so named. Representation, ae representa- 





tion salted with comment, has produced much of the 
greatest ry | pane It is pleasant to find 
painters at the New English who have not sacrificed 
for technical experiment the traditions of Hogarth 
and Rowlandson. Those exhibitors, on the other 
hand, with whom the main interest of their work lies 
in its imitation of the methods of modern French 
schools, attain little more than a factitious air of being 
up to date. A picture which is a poor imitation of 
Renoir or the Dowanier—there is even a bad attempt 
at a Signac in this exhibition—has neither interest in 
relation to the work of those masters, nor value as an 
original production. In the case of Mr. Matthew 
Smith, who is now showing at the Mayor Gallery 
in Sackville Street, we find that one of the most 
interesting and important young English painters 
has obviously assimilated much from the French 
post-impressionist schools. But he has welded his 
origins into coherence and added the stamp of mastery, 
while at the New English we have no more than a 
sedulous aping. As for the adaptations from more 
ancient masters, they are indispensable from exhibitions 
of this sort, and need no more hold the attention than 
sham antiques. But it must not be supposed that 
the bulk of the present show marks any deviation 
from the well-known New English style. Even —_ 
unsuccessful, the attempts at being up to date in the 
manner of Paris are the more arresting features of 
the show, yet in mere quantity they are utterly over- 
whelmed by the number of works in what has now 
come to be recognised as the New English tradition. 
Pleasant memorials of tours abroad, English rustic 
scenes and polite studio portraits are in profuse array. 
The painting is always careful, and though no risks 
are overcome, no risks are taken. The even level of 
mediocre perfection is indefatigably sustained. Small 
wonder, then, that the Sortes Virgiliane of Miss Gosse 
(18) and the self-portrait of Mr. Gertler (189) imme- 
diately challenge attention, and that the delicate 
mastery of Mr. Steer holds the spectator in real delight. 
There is nothing surprising in the landscape and the 
figure shown by Mr. Steer in the large room, but there 
is in them a sense of culture moulded by personality, 
of unobtrusive but harmonious tone, which quietly yet 
triumphantly overawe their neighbours. It is to be 
regretted that Professor Tonks has no large work 
to keep them company. His three pastels are at the 
same time conscientious and delightful. Yet it is 
impossible to deny that the whole exhibition gives the 
impression of a refined but unexciting apy 
The guests, some of whom have been for a trip abroad 


and speak with a slight foreign accent, are conversin 
bravely but not brightly, and the talk is very smal 
talk. T. W. Earp. 
Music 


WALTZ-KINGS AND JAZZ-KINGS 


BOUT a hundred years ago a Viennese musician 
named Strauss had three sons born respec- 
tively in 1825, 1826, and 1827, who all became 
composers and conductors of light music and 

were largely responsible for the vogue of Viennese opera 
which spread over the world throughout the nineteenth 
century. The precious and enduring results of a high 
degree of culture were never more obvious than in the 
compositions of this Viennese school, which even in 
1825 had a century of musical tradition behind it. 
The city of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert has 
had an influence on the most frivolous of its sons, and 
from the birth of Johann Strauss in 1825 to the present 
day even the lightest of 1 pr opera composers, even the 
gayest and most —— of musical comedy musicians 
of Viennese origin, had a grace, an elegance, a sense 
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of form and a good taste which in our own time have 
made the music of Leo Fall and Franz Lehar superior 
to any work of the kind composed elsewhere. 

Johann Strauss did not invent the waltz, but he wrote 
the most popular waltz of the great waltz century, and 
there is a well-known and authentic anecdote that 
Brahms once wrote underneath a tune of Strauss— 
‘alas, not by Brahms!” The waltz is supposed to 
have been introduced into England about 1812, and it 
met with considerable opposition on account of its 
imagined impropriety. Byron, in this, as in so many 
other matters, was the mirror of his age, and of the 
waltz he wrote : 

Endea Waltz! to thy more tender tune 
Bow Irish jig and ancient rigadoon. 

Scotch reels avaunt! and country dance forego 
Your future claim to each fantastic toe. 

Waltz, waltz alone both | and arms demands, 
Liberal of feet and lavish of her hands. 

Our age has seen the Waltz itself retreat and give 
way to the Fox-trot, and were Byron alive to-day he 
might have written : 

Ear- wy Jazz, thy brazen tion 
Has Waltz ae every pam ny nation ; 
No more frail maids to d violins 

ph a move their unrevealéd shins ; 

A Jazz leaps liberally and shocks not, 
Lavish of knees in one-step, tango, fox-trot. 

Johann Strauss, the Waltz-King, has abdicated in 
favour of the Republic of Jazz, for there is no Jazz- 
King discernible anywhere, although I see that Mr. Paul 
Whiteman is hailed in a gramophone company circular 
as the King of Jazz. Fortunately last Sunday offered 
an opportunity to those who were sufficiently energetic 
to make a comparison between the rival monarchs and 
their respective kingdoms. The National Sunday 
League, which is showing various signs of emerging 
from its well-earned obscurity, had arranged with Mr. 
De Groot and an augmented orchestra to give a Johann 
Strauss p mme at the Palladium. At the same time 
Mr. Paul Whiteman conducted his orchestra at the 
Albert Hall. With the help of an ex-Brooklands 
taxi-driver I heard both. I had also heard Mr. 
Whiteman’s band give a private performance at His 
Majesty’s Theatre on the previous Friday, and the 
pro e was identical with the Sunday programme. 

o one who heard these two concerts could doubt 
that as a composer Johann Strauss was far superior 
to any of the authors of Mr. Whiteman’s band-music. 
Better melodies and more ingenious treatment dis- 
tinguished the music of Johann Strauss from that of 
Mr. Whiteman’s composers, whose names appeared on 
his programme as follows : 

1. Mississipi Suite—Ferdie Groté. 

2. Group of Compositions in the Whiteman Style. 

(a) St. Louis Blues. 
3 mag llge mage te mee a 
ce n e Ssun—. msky- orsakol. 
(d) Tiger Rag. 
8. Nadine (Saxophone Solo)—B. Hinton. 
4. (a) Indian Dawn. 
(b) Castles in the Air—Zamecnik. 
5. Meet the Paul Whiteman. 
6. Rhapsody in Blue—George Gershwin. 
In addition to these there were : 


7. Four minutes with Two Grand Pianos. 

8. Popular request items, 
but no composers’ names were given. Nor were they 
needed. The “ Four minutes with Two Grand Pianos ” 
perfectly described the music played by the two pianists, 
whose exhibition, judged merely as empty virtuosity, 
could not bear comparison with, for example, 
Stravinsky’s Carnival Scene from Petroushka, as played 
by Mr. Borovsky—whom nobody with judgment would 
rank as a great pianist on the level of Arthur Schnabel, 
but who nevertheless could outplay these two jazz 
pianists with one hand. The “ popular request items” 
are also adequately and completely described, for only 


with a telescope the size of Mount Everest could one 
ever hope to distinguish one from another. 


We are left then with the composers whose names 
I have given. We must omit at once from this list 
Kreisler and Rimsky-Korsakov, for the excellent reason 
that Mr. Whitemann omitted them also. In this he 
was wise, for the worst of all Jazz music is the music 
adapted from other sources. Of the rest only two 
pr oyranenese are worth hearing. Easily the best thing 
on the programme is the anonymous “St. Louis Blues, 
which is a rather pleasing bit of dance music, but in 
every way inferior to Johann Strauss’s “ Legend of the 
Vienna Forest” Waltz—which is not only a better 
tune but is a more imaginatively conceived composition. 
Of “Nadine,” the saxophone solo, I can only say it 
is utterly contemptible. A polar bear on a cornet 
would be more amusing and more graceful. The saxo- 
en has possibilities—it would be impossible to 

ve such a voice and not have possibilities—but 
Mr. B. Hinton has not got the imagination to perceive 
them. Mr. Zamecnik’s music, like his name, me 
to me some sort of patent medicine called “ Zambuk.” 
It is a musical ointment, probably harmless, but who 
is in need of it? The most elaborate and ambitious 
composition—less satisfactory, however, than the 
“*St. Louis Blues’’—is George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in 
Blue. Here there is shown a certain familiarity with 
modern harmonic developments and an attempt to 
depart from the dance form. But it is all very crude 
and insignificant. 

The most popular thing played by Mr. Whiteman 
was the fox-trot ‘“‘ Valencia,” which did not occur on 
the programme, as he had only made an arrangement 
of it after his arrival in this country, where he found it 
had suddenly become the rage. “ Valencia” is by a 
composer named Padilla and is a good tune. Its 
amazing popularity is complete proof of the nullity 
of the great bulk of jazz music and a proof also that 
the best, and I would go so far as to say the only 
jazz music, is dance music, and that to go to a concert 
to sit and listen to jazz music is as foolish as it would 
be to go to an exhibition of tarts and jellies made by 
a g chef set out as an exhibition of pictures in a 
picture-gallery. I have two further remarks to make. 
One is that the clever attempt of the Jazz-Kings to 
get away from the designation of * Jazz” by calling 
their music “‘Symphonic Syncopation” and their 
Jazz-bands “‘Syncopated Symphony Orchestras” is an 
amusing example of snobbishness. Let them stick to 
that admirable and excellent word “Jazz.” Jazz has 
merits, symphonic syncopation has none. Moreover, 
symphonic syncopation is quite meaningless as a 
description, since there is symphonic syncopation in all 
— music from the time of Haydn to the present 

ay. 

Secondly, it is possible that Mr. Paul Whiteman 
deserves credit for a development which I have not 
mentioned. Those who dance, as I occasionally do, 
know that to any sensitive ear, any mind of finer 
texture than wood, the sheer noise of the a jazz 
band to which one dances is an excruciating horror. 
I have often asked myself in amazement: Are these 

eople all deaf that they can tolerate this awful row? 

ow I believe that Mr. Whiteman was one of those who 
introduced a more melodic style and more subtle 
effects into the jazz-band. If this is true I can only 
hope that some more drastic reformer will go a great 
deal further than Mr. Whiteman has done. I like 
jazz music. My complaint is that there is so v ittle 
of it and that what there is might be so much better. 
The Jazz-King whom we can place on the same artistic 
level as Johann Strauss, the Waltz-King, has not yet 
appeared among us. When he does so he will have no 
more devoted and faithful admirer than the present 
writer. W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Az 11th.—The Mae determination oo Sasp 
oung is obviously ‘playing a part in moulding 
soem A fashions. i sh our middle-aged males 
have not yet ee into Eton collars and round jackets (I 
can imagine Winston Churchill in a sailor suit) which 
they should do to keep up with their mothers, still there 
has been a general tendency in both sexes to waive the 
rivileges of age in exchange for the pleasures of youth. 
artly, no doubt, because those advanced in years do not 
now get as a matter of course the respect, and therefore 
ultimately the authority, which used to be the compensation 
for that condition of life. Why not then pr to be as 
young as they feel? Everybody feels younger than 
they are, (ten times a day I have to check myself from 
ing myself as a “promising young man” 

so there’s a sort of release in a well. And it 
isn’t all pretence either. It is curious, but old age—and 
I am not sure that the point of maturity has not been post- 
dated too—seems to begin about twelve years later than it 
used to; to be fifty was yng to being about sixty-two 
now. Going further back one realises that Balzac was 
daring in expatiating upon the attractions of a woman of 
thirty ; nowadays he would have singled out Une femme 
de cinquante ans to write about. Jane Austen’s heroines 
thought themselves withered old maids at twenty-three. 
And look at the way Shakespeare wrote about himself in 
The Sonnets—at an age when a father of to-day would hardly 
have begun to be uneasy at his son’s not a a profession ! 
Can there be anything in Shaw’s grotesque idea? Are we 
all going to be Methuselahs ? I don’t quite like the inter- 
aalkae stages. A world run by poogte in their thirties 
instead of in their sixties or seventies had its points. No 
doubt when old experience doth attain to something like 
prophetic strain... but our agile octogenarians haven't 


yet attained it. 
* + * 


April 12th.—I have read through what I wrote yesterday 
and it suggests dozens of other topics. For instance, that 
the decay of the country-gentleman tradition is not 
merely due to smashing taxation. In old days an heir 
oy ly inherited soon after he was thirty, after having 

n brought up to be squire as a matter of course. But 
now, being harder up and knowing that his father will 
quite likely reach his eightieth birthday, he naturally takes 
to a profession. When he comes into his property, say, 
between fifty and sixty, he has the settled interests of a 
barrister, broker, soldier or banker. Then death-duties 
fall on him like an avalanche. He is probably urban in his 
habits, with perhaps a love of sport, but not so exigent that 
it cannot be satisfied by a few ya hunting and shooting a 
year; at any rate the difference between such pleasures and 
an afternoon’s golf is not very great to him. His children 
don’t know how to talk to a keeper or the old woman at the 
lodge. To them the family home has just been a place for 
Christmas—and now they have to live in it. They are always 
either taking aimless spins in the car, or two-stepping in the 
hall to the strains of the gramophone, or sprawling in chairs 
and slamming down magazines with’a yawn. It may be a 
sentimental wrench to the new squire (boyish «memories, 
ancestors) to sell, but his family are not going to help 
inch and pinch to hang on. They pull in the direction of 
more cash and variety. Then some man with a long pocket, 
but no more idea of a to be a country gentleman than a 
head waiter, makes an offer; tempted commercially, by 
the fact that though he may have to pay a solid price for 
the acres, the fine, old house itself (unless it is so situated as 
to be a ible “‘ week-end place”) is thrown in like a 
paper-weight to keep the acres from flying away, tempted 

» by a vague notion of the prestige and dignity of 
squires, Down he comes, puts in three tiled bathrooms and 
a lift, paints a lot of things white, abolishes the laundry, 
never inquires after the soundness of fence or tree, but 
treats such matters and the garden on a Napoleonic scale : 
appears utterly indifferent to expense, yet sacks a man 

use the cucumbers haven’t paid; builds a much more 
comfortable cottage for the carpenter, but earns the latter's 


ae dislike by suppressing his dog, which strayed into 
the one morning; loses his temper with the keeper 
because the pheasants didn’t come over the important 
guest; shocks the village by sending £10 out to the carol- 
singers, without listening to them or offering them supper in 
the servants’ hall, let alone looking in to see if they were 
enjoying themselves—down he comes, in short, spreading 
everywhere bewilderment and discontent. Then there is 
a slump in something ; off he again to make room for 
another like him. Meanwhile the idea that the lift and those 
bathrooms will be thrown in with the paper-weight rankles. 
He’ll get that money back, anyhow, and since he has no longer 
the gratification of being a squire on the spot, everybody 
on the estate endures the unfamiliar and unpleasant ex- 
perience of being run on strict business lines. 


* a * 


The moral is that our old land-owning system is incompat- 
ible with the new longevity. Only when the new squire 
inherits young or has spent his life partly in sporting idleness, 
poe as his father’s agent, is the result likely to be different. 

uch a one has a horror of events following in the course just 
described. In spite of death duties he will do anything to 
avoid that. He will live like a weavel in a biscuit in his 
huge house. He will to avoid marrying a woman who 
does not see eye toeye with him. His friends may wish they 
had taken up their great coats with them when, changed for 
dinner, they hurry along icy passages, meals may be served 
in the study, landings and wings shut up, the pheasants in the 
covers may change from hand-fed birds to wild, the kitchen 

arden into a market-garden and flower beds to turf. 

ticking on may mean economy to the bone in some respects, 
and dismissing many indoors and out of doors. Still 
these changes will not be conducted on business lines. 
There will be matters in which indifference and generosity 
on the squire’s part are obligatory, and stinting or fuss 
inadmissable. What is more the people about him will 
know which they are as clearly as he himself. This 
common understanding is the best side of the system, 
but without proper squires it tumbles to bits. Now a man 
is not going to hang about as his father’s son till he is sixty 
to qu ify ; increasing longevity will complete the extinction 
of the country gentleman. 

* + * 


April 18th.—I sometimes wish I was not fond of charming 
editions and old editions of books. A collector need not have 
money, only patience, and I have got a rather nice library ; 
but it isa jumble. Editions anyone might envy neighbour 
many and many a book which a book-lover would not have 
on his shelves. If I were buying again, I would start on a 
different system. I would once and for all suppress my 
taste for beautiful books (thank heaven I have no love of 
first editions in themselves), and I would buy only cheap 
editions of every book I wanted ; that would make a really 
chic library for a literary man. And that is ible 
nowadays. I would turn up 3 te at my Baskerville 
Congreve and buy Comedies of William Congreve in The 
World’s Classics (Oxford. 2s.). I should certainly want 
Kidnapped and Catriona. Well, I could get them both 
bound together (No. 297) in the same series. Do I want 
The Merry Men? Collin’s Pocket Library supplies it at 
the same price and Kipps too. Several cheap publishers 
libraries offer Travels with a Donkey. Blackie, for example, 
in The Casket Library, 2s. 6d. (I am running my eye over 
the books which have just come in); and he also reprints 
Gissing’s excellent monograph on Dickens in the same series. 
I am attracted to Harrap’s shilling series, Essays of To-day 
and Yesterday (Mrs. Meynell’s essays on women in fiction 
and women-writers is the last). k out for Sir Hugh 
Clifford’s In a Corner of Asia in Unwin’s Cabinet Library 
(3s. 6d.), a good book which came out when war was declared 
against the Transvaal, and never got its due. The sub-title 
is Tales and Impressions of Men and Things in the Malay 
Peninsula. Then I should make a point of buying edu- 
cational editions of the classics. I like the unpretentious- 
ness of their appearance and the editing is often perfect. 


If you love Milton, the proper edition of Paradise Lost to 
have is Mr. Verity’s (Cambridge Press). Nothing could be 
better, too, than Mr. Martin’s Paradise Regained (Oxford 
Press). There is everything a reader wants in such editions. 
AFFABLE Hawk, 
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VERSES AND ECHOES 
Ivory Palaces, By Witrrep RowLanpd CuILDE. Kegan Paul. 
6s. 


Collected Poems of Teresa Hooley. Cape. 6s. 


The Assaying of Brabantius. By C. S. SHerrinctron. Oxford 
University Press. 4s. 6d. 


Poems. By BarrincTron Gates. Hogarth Press. 5s. 


Mr. Wilfred Childe is a decorator-poet, and many of his designs 
come from the literary Pre-Raphaelites or from their followers 
of the ‘nineties. 

Up there, I know, if I could ever come, 

There stands a silver steeple of sweet bells, 
With gentle animals that are not dumb, 

Soft speech of mild-eyed antelopes and gazelles ; 


With mystical talk of white and secret birds, 
That sing in gardens where the purple flowers, 
The rose-red stars and lilies pale as curds, 
Bloom dreaming through the long deliberate hours. 


To say why the soft familiar fall of every syllable, the judicious 
choice of objects, the evident aptness of each epithet—what 
else should a lily be ‘‘pale as’’ and how otherwise could it bloom 
—and the deft management of the rhythm, why all this makes 
one perfectly sure that one is not reading poetry, would be a long 
rather than a difficult business. It will be enough to glance 
over some of the heads of the argument. First, these steeples 
and gardens, these antelopes and birds have here an exclusively 
literary being. Rossetti’s damozel is actual flesh and blood, 


Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


That “ yellow ” does not read as though it came from some other 
poem. And the furniture of her heaven is, at the lowest estimate, 
interesting : 
That living mystic tree 
Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be. 


But Mr. Childe’s birds do not inspire a wish to overhear their 
conversation. One is reminded of the demand of an American 
poetess for “‘ imaginary gardens with real toads in them.”’ This 
test needs wary handling, of course, but properly applied it is 
often conclusive. 

Yet Mr. Childe possesses no ordinary skill with words. He 
can write sweet, slow, melting lines, and change their rhythm 
to suit his sense: 


O solemn secrecy of those strict stars, 

Guarding the mysteries and miracles, 

That struck dumb the old gaping bewildered Magi, 
Rapt on their towers aeons of years ago! . . . 


But what he is doing nearly always shows itself as plainly as in 
this case. The metrical adjustment does not fuse with the rest 
of the effect. Remaining undisturbed, we observe the technique. 
These three dots, it may be mentioned, are a favourite device 
of this poet. Occurring at the close of many of his sonnets they 
give to them a casual, desultory air which belies them. 

For the chief characteristic of these verses is their careful, 
conscious, finish. And after their accomplishment the reader 
is struck by their familiarity. Consider 

Now delicate in blueness sinks the night, 
The tinkling ox-bells swing through rustic lanes 
Back to the byres. 


Even should we not think of a poem by Gray re-written by Mr. 
De la Mare, we are none the less only too well prepared for 
every word, admirable though “ delicate,” “sinks” and 
“swing”? may be. And if we do not think of Mr. Belloc when we 


read 
In Hergesant, that high and holy town, 
The autumnal trees along the empty roads 
Go marching. 


it will probably be because we are thinking of Stevenson, or of 
some Georgian, or of some Georgian’s poetic ancestor. 

Mr. Childe’s verses are so graceful, charming and mellifluous 
that those who do not ask more from a modern poet than to be 
reminded of poetry which they admire will be fully contented. 
Others will be unjust to them because they do not spring from 
a quite different source or strive towards a different goal. But 
they achieve what they set out to do, a rare enough literary feat. 
The ballads at the end of the book will placate such readers. 
They are less likely than the sonnets to arouse unfulfilled 


expectations . 


Reminiscences of a more teasing kind haunt most of Miss 
Hooley’s pieces. When we read 
What flocks have I guarded 
On what dewy steep ? 


it is hard not to continue with 
What forms are these coming 
So white through the gloom ? 
Surely it is Matthew Arnold who comes leading another poet 
whom we soon recognise to be Ai, for we read on and 
Here on the hillside 
Alone with the sheep, 
A memory shakes me, 
Out of the deep. 
In the skins of a shepherd 
I sit once again, 
On a green hillside, playing 
An ancient refrain, 
With my ewes round me, piping 
My love and my pain. 
But Miss Hooley is very far from possessing the skill of Mr. 
Childe. The choice of “ ancient ” shows this clearly ; also the 
difficulty, if the verse be read aloud, of preventing the ewes from 
becoming an orchestra. Meanwhile on the opposite page the 
shade of Rupert Brooke begins a poem by saying 
O, I am weary of little loves that whine ! 
But he quickly changes sex and gives in conclusion, with the 
voice of E. W. Wilcox, the message of E. M. Dell or E. M. Hull: 
Give me a prouder passion, a wilder need, 
The primal call that will not cringe nor crave, 
Compelling arms, and lips too fierce to plead— 
A master, not a slave. 
There are better pieces in this volume, more accomplished 
than either of these and more happily inspired. But the same 
difficulty remains, that it has all been done before and by better 
ts. 
Sir Charles Sherrington, however, goes so much further towards 
doing something new, and writes so well as to be a welcome 
argument for the comforting opinion that our missing poets are 
perhaps in the laboratory. But it is not his themes, as we might 
wish, but his phrasing which excites this speculation. 
What of noon’s full, when the crowned summer day 
finger on lip, holds silent brake and bower 
as were the sun a hawk-god, making cower 
watched things beneath, or as men should say 
‘** Hist, jewelled Borgia!’’ Ah, no; oh, nay ; 
love’s spell, not fear’s ; hush of the bee-clung flower, 
the hand-clasped silence of a lover’s hour 
wordless lest word tear lips from lips away. 


Part of the beauty of his verse comes from echoes of the Poet 
Laureate and of Hardy: of the first, for example, in the poem 
Seaton 

Lo, life, life mine! young life a-dying for thee 
to fill a grave where thou mightest lie, 
of the second in the poem which ends 
Then gazing upward toward the stars 
believing this earth one with them 
thought asks if, there too, like flaw mars 
the glittering cosmic diadem. 
Indeed the rhythmical handling of these poems has more than 
once that elusive something in which these two poets resemble 
one another. 

Mr. Barrington Gates is a less literary author. He does, it is 
true, occasionally offer us a taste of Mr. D. H. Lawrence. In 
the line 

Your thin tough body is a leaping dark tongue of fire, 
a dog is being addressed ; or of Rupert Brooke 
And found a difficult quietude 
A lighted peace, a strength, a laughter, 
Against the dark before and after. 

But these things are mere accidents. The sources of his poems 
are elsewhere. Most of them read like records in poetical form 
of definite experiences—a perception of children playing on the 
sands, a set of reflections upon psycho-analysis, a tiring hour on 
the potato patch, an evening meditation in the country, the end 
of a rainstorm, a train journey. Some chosen aspect of the 
experience is duly noted down and there the matter rests. In 
this Mr. Gates belongs to a tradition followed by too many 
contemporary poets. The presentation of moments or phases of 
autobiography, or the composition of verses which read as such, 
is rarely successful as poetry. It demands too much imper- 
sonality from the writer and asks too little from the reader. 
The particular context which gave value to the poet’s experience 
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slips away, especially when he relies upon natural scenes and 
sounds, rather than upon ideas “the least personal of man’s 
ions.” This poetry of descriptive personal psychology 
is probably the hardest of all to write, although it seems the 
easiest. It is, at least, the kind which adult beginners in poetry 
usually try first. Mr. Gates is more successful when he avoids 
it, as in his “*‘ Love Songs,” which are far better than his medi- 
tative and episodic poems. I, A. Ricuarps. 


THE AGONY OF FLORENCE 


The Last Florentine Republic (1527-1530). By Cecm Rorus. 
Methuen. 21s. 

A strange coincidence in time links together the story of 
Wolsey, last of the great Cardinal statesmen of England, and 
that of Florence, the grave as it had been the cradle of the 
Italian Renaissance. In 1512 a young ex-Bursar of Magdalen 
won the favour of Henry VIII by the skill with which he 
organised the royal excursion to the South of France as champion 
of Leo X. In 1512 the same Pope overthrew the Florentine 
Republic under that faint-hearted patriot Soderini, and restored 
his family to a more open despotism than they had ever yet 
enjoyed. Between 1512 and 1527 the rule of the Medici con- 
tinued, and Wolsey built up that vast structure of wealth and 
power which made him the greatest subject in Europe, the rival 
of Popes and Emperors, and in appearance at least the arbiter 
of the world. In 1527 the Medici were expelled, the arms of the 
Pope were taken down from the Palazzo, and in May Capponi 
was chosen the 1,860th Gonfalonier of Justice, chief officer of 
the Florentine Republic. In 1527, the annulment of Henry 
VIII's marriage suddenly became the question of the hour at the 
English Court, and Wolsey first became conscious that his hold 
over his master was threatened by a certain dark-eyed little lady, 
just out of her ’teens. 

On October 18th, 1529, the forces of the Pope and the Emperor, 
under the Prince of Orange, marched into the basin of the Arno, 
shouting under the very walls of the city: “‘ Prepare your 
brocades, Dame Florence, for we come to buy them at the pike’s 
measure.” On November 3rd,in the same year, Wolsey’s indict- 
ment for breach of the Statute of Premunire was preferred before 
the King’s Bench. In August, a year later, Florence capitulated 
and the soldiers of Spain brought back the Medici as the puppets 
of the Emperor, and in November Wolsey died at Leicester on 
his way to stand his trial for High Treason. Clement VII 
might groan over the doings of the Reformation Parliament, but 
meanwhile he was free to gather in the fruits of his victory over 
the Florentine Republic. But by the spring of 1531 it might be 
said that both Medieval England and Italy of the Renaissance 
were cold in their graves. 

A good Protestant need not belittle the Reformation nor a 
good Catholic the Counter-Reformation, if both admit that 
something was lost by the triumph in England of Thomas 
Cromwell and in Tuscany of Clement. Wolsey, like the Church 
he represented, had his faults, but he lived magnificently and 
died with dignity and pathos. And so did the last Florentine 
Republic. Let anyone who doubts either read Brewer’s account 
of the last days of the Cardinal, and this, the first complete and 
scholarly record in any language, of the ten-months’ siege of 1529 
and 1530. Mr. Roth is a master of modern historical method, 
and he is also an enthusiast for his subject : he not only sifts his 
authorities with scrupulous care and fairness, but he also makes 
one feel the dramatic interest of the story, and brings it out in a 
hundred significant details. No one who reads him can fail to 
admit that the fellow-citizens of Savonarola and Machiavelli 
and Lorenzo the Magnificent sank their ship with all her colours 
flying. Of course, they were beaten. What chance had a 
Republic of 100,000 men, women and children against the 
armies and diplomacy of Pope and Emperor combined? In 
the whole world they had not one staunch ally, one by one the 
hopes of outside help flickered out. Francis I cared for nothing 
but to get his sons out of their prison in Madrid, and the Treaty 
of Cambrai assured his neutrality as early as 1529. As always, 
jealousy kept Venice, Siena and all the other Italian cities, 
which might have hampered the Imperialist strategy, aloof. As 
always, there were embittered Florentine exiles to conspire all 
over Italy against their motherland. There were still the Turks, 
but when Solyman fell back thwarted from Vienna it was clear 
no help could come from them: there were still the English, and 
Henry VIII was half persuaded by his future brother-in-law 
Wiltshire at least to give some financial accommodation. And 
that was all: it soon became clear that Florence could be saved 
only by her own exertions. But within her own camp, though 





there was genius and spirit in abundance, there was also, again 
as always, treachery and divided councils: how else could she 
have been true to the Renaissance ? Of course, the constitution 
was cumbrous and almost unworkable; of course the upper 
classes feared and distrusted their inferiors ; of course, Malatesta, 
the condottieri commander-in-chief, was thinking more of his 
own chances of getting back Perugia than of saving his employers, 
and grew more and more inclined as the siege went on to nego- 
tiate with his fellow-professionals in the enemies’ camp. And of 
course the Florentines, matchless amateurs of the art of living, 
could never be induced to take the war seriously for long. They 
could make market gardens on their roofs and grow pumpkins 
there to replenish their stores of food ; they could turp Michel 
Angelo on to strengthening their fortifications and Andrea del 
Sarto to painting frescoes on the walls of churches of renegades 
hanging in chains. They could enrol Benvenuto Cellini and the 
young Machiavelli in the militia ; they could throw up a soldier 
of genius in Ferrucci, trained as a merchant, but in his element 
as a leader of forlorn hopes, and fertile up to the very hour of 
his heroic death in schemes for staving off the final disaster. 
But when it came to demolishing outlying strong points, they 
could not face destroying the Monastery of San Salvi because it 
contained a splendid new Last Supper fresh from Andrea del 
Sarto’s brush, and when they had collected all the prostitutes 
and peasant women together with a view to expelling useless 
mouths, they could only make up their minds to part with thirty 
or forty out of six thousand, and those only because they were 
really ugly. In the middle of the siege came carnival time, and 
a great game of Florentine football, twenty-five a side, had to 
be played in full view of the enemy, with a band on the ramparts 
to make sure of attracting his attention. They might make 
Jesus Christ King of Florence and invoke the shade of Savona- 
rola in gusts of religious enthusiasm, but within a few days they 
were busy organising a personal combat between a loyal Floren- 
tine and a ren e among the Imperialists, who were rivals for 
the love of Marietta, wife of Niccolo Benintendi. The Prince of 
—- acted as umpire, the tournament was fought out in the 
middle of the enemy’s camp, and the challenger and his seconds 
rode out fully provisioned, so as not to be dependent on the 
enemy for their meals. 

So Florence died game, and the soldiers of Spain, ill-fed, ill- 
organised, but disciplined professionals of war, rode into the 
City of the Lilies, as the courtiers of Charles II were to ride into 
the London of Cromwell and Milton. Michel Angelo spent his 
last days at work on the monuments of the triumphant Medici 
princes, and Clement, if he had lost England seen Rome 
sacked, could console himself by yay ely family in Tuscany. 
For the Florentines, like the Puritans, ind one side of 
human nature at the expense of the others: they had wor- 
shipped intelligence, beauty and liberty, and forgotten about 
discipline ; they had defied the inexorable laws of war, just as the 
Puritans worshipped self-control and sincerity, and forgot that 
man is half an animal and a good deal of an artist. It takes all 
sorts to make a world, and every dog must have his day. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Seience and the Modern World. By Atrrep Norra WarreneaD. 
‘ Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


This volume is founded on the Lowell Lectures which Pro- 
fessor Whitehead delivered in February of last year. It has for 
its topic an examination of the influence of scientific thought 
since the Renaissance in creating the “* background of instinctive 
ideas,” which determines the general outlook of mankind in 
politics, ethics, philosophy, and religion. ‘‘ This study has been 
guided by the conviction that the mentality of an epoch springs 
from the view of the world which is, in fact, dominant in the 
educated sections of the communities in question.” 

In the last three centuries science has, to an ever increasing 
degree, asserted itself as the dominant discipline and inspiration 
of the human mind. But it has been of its essence to concern 
itself with abstractions, and particularly with the abstract 
concepts of space, time, matter, and energy ; and it is a question 
whether, in presenting so restricted a view of the effectively 
knowable world, natural science has not unduly narrowed and 
obscured the vision of mankind ; whether it has not lost sight 
of the character of experience as a totality, and diverted attention 
from some of the more important aspects of truth. The mechan- 
ical view of the world has no doubt proved astoundingly efficient. 
“No alternative system of organising the pursuit of scientific 
thought has been suggested . . . And yet—it is quite unbe- 
lievable.” Is it not possible to rést science on a broader and 
more comprehensive basis ? 

Several concurrent causes give to this question a special 
cogency at the present day. One is the general dissatisfaction 
with the materialism of our civilisation, for which materialist 
science may partly be held responsible. Another is that science, 
in the undeviating pursuit of her own traditional methods, has 
once again quarelled with common sense, but this time so 
seriously that it seems unlikely that the two will ever again be 
completely reconciled. ‘The old foundations of scientific 
thought are becoming unintelligible. . . . What is the sense of 
talking about a mechanical explanation when you do not know 
what you mean by mechanics?” Philosophy, which has for 
its specific mission the criticism of abstractions, is effectively 
reasserting its right to a hearing; and it is to be remembered 
that the claim of philosophy is the claim of rationalism. The 
revolt of Galileo and of Bacon was “ through and through an 
anti-intellectualist movement. It was the return to the con- 
templation of the brute-fact ; and it was based on a recoil from 
the inflexible rationality of mediaeval thought.” This revolt 
was fully justified. ‘“‘The world required centuries of con- 
templation of irreducible and stubborn facts. . . . It was a very 
sensible reaction ; but it was not a protest on behalf of reason.” 

The conception which Professor Whitehead singles out as the 
most fundamental of the fallacious abstractions of science is that 
of “simple location’”—namely the conception “‘that material 
can be said to be here in space and here in time, or here in space- 
time, in a perfectly definite sense which does not require for its 
explanation any reference to other regions of space-time.” 
According to this notion the ultimate reality is simple and its 
relations are purely external. It is this unduly abstract concept, 
with its widely ramifying implications, which has led science 
up a blind alley. The remedy is to go back to fundamentals, 
and to remember that the ultimate reality is a concrete event— 
which may or not be an experience—but is such that its relations 
are internal, ‘‘ that is to say that they are constitutive of what 
the event is in itself.” This leads to an organic view of Nature, 
in which all aspects of reality are seen mutually to determine 
one another. Of Nature so conceived the typical constituents are 
organic wholes, which are not only more than the sum of their 
parts, but effectively modify their parts. We may, for example, 
conjecture that when a molecule of inorganic matter signs on to 
the strength of a living body, it is subjected to a discipline which, 
at any rate for the duration of the commission, modifies its 
intrinsic character. 

Professor Whitehead suggests that “the organic theory of 
Nature affords possibilities for the reconsideration of ultimate 
physical laws, which are not open to the opposed materialistic 
theory.” By way of illustration he outlines, in the chapter on the 
Quantum Theory, a concept of the basic physical entity, to which 
he gives the name of the “ primate,” and suggests the possible 
nature of its constitution and interdependence with the electro- 
magnetic field. As to the intrinsic validity of these recondite 
speculations we do not venture to offera judgment; but we may be 
allowed to reflect that the author is not only a philosopher; in 
a recent incarnation he was a very eminent professor of Applied 
Mathematics; and we suspect that if his concrete suggestions 





for the advancement of physical theory prove acceptable to his 
fellow and fertile in the laboratory, the credit will be 
due not to the metaphysician but to the naturalist—not to the 
philosopher’s demand for “* wholeness,” but to the impulse of the 
Forscher to reconcile progress with the least possible readjust- 
ment of his fundamental concepts. 

Space forbids the attempt either to do justice to the author’s 
highly compressed sketch of his own philosophy, the general 
type of which we have perhaps indicated, or to summarise the 
historical chapters—of which that on the Romantic Reaction 
is particularly attractive. As might be expected the book is 
full of matter, displays wide and profound knowledge, and is 
rich in wise and witty obiter dicta. But it must be confessed that 
in point of style Professor Whitehead is something of a Jekyll 
and Hyde. We can imagine a Higher Critic insisting that this 
must be a composite work. One contributor, he will say, 
displays the lucidity and vivacity of style which we have come 
to expect of a Cambridge mathematical philosopher; his colla- 
borator, on the other hand, is a writer the intensity of whose 

i with the ineffable make him sadly oblivious of the 
frailties of his readers. This second writer seems not infrequently 
to forget how vastly inferior is language to mathematical sym- 
bolism as a vehicle for abstract thought. 


A ROYAL ROMANCE 


The Tragic Romance of Emperor Alexander Il. By Maurice 
Patto.tocur. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


The world already is indebted to the Memoirs of the last 
French Ambassador to the Russian Court for some intimate 
glimpses of the conditions which plunged Russia into the throes 
of revolution. In his present book M. Paléologue traces further 
back the Nemesis which has stalked that country and its rulers. 
Here he tells, for the first time with any detail, the story of the 
liaison of Alexander II with the beautiful Princess Catherine 
Michailovna Dolgoruky. It is not in its personal aspect that 
the romance is tragic, for this love affair was happier than most 
Royal attachments, but in its historical setting. The desire to 
regularise his morganatic wife’s position brought the Emperor 
to the point of committing the Tsardom to a policy of progressive 
reform on democratic lines. He died from the bomb of an 
assassin at the moment when these plans were on the eve of 
realisation, to be succeeded by his son, Alexander III, who 
instantly reversed his father’s policy in favour of a relapse into 
the strict absolutism which already had evoked the spectre of 
Nihilism. Thus, in the words in which M. Paléologue ends his 
book, “‘ the monarchy of the Tsars fell back into the traditional 
channels where of old it had found glory and prosperity, but 
which, thirty-five years later, were to lead Russia to her ruin 
and Nicholas II to martyrdom.” 

The author is well equipped to raise the curtain on this 
hitherto obscure episode in the history of Russia. As a fledgling 
diplomat on his first visit to St. Petersburg, in 1881, he was 
personally present at the epilogue to Alexander II’s romance. 
He watched the Emperor’s funeral procession file through the 
streets of the capital to the cathedral, and there, waiting his turn 
to pay his respects to the dead, he caught a glimpse of Alexander’s 
morganatic wife of less than a year, taking her last farewell of the 
man whose mistress and sole confidant she had been for fifteen 
years. When she died at Nice, four years ago, two or three lines 
in a few newspapers were her only funeral oration. But M. 
Paléologue, even in 1881 had scented that the story of her love 
touched a great political mystery, and now the opening of 
mouths that would have remained sealed if the Russian 
dynasty were still in existence, has enabled him to unfold a story 
which is an important contribution to history as well as a moving 
human document. 

Alexander’s liaison with the Princess Catherine, a girl of the 
highest birth, began in 1866, when he was forty-seven and she 
not yet eighteen. Henceforth, in M. Paléologue’s words, “ this 
passion was never to leave hold of him; it was to become the 
chief factor in his life ; it was to take precedence of his duty as 
a husband and a father; it was to insinuate itself into the most 
secret calculations of his policy; it was to govern his whole 
consciousness, to dominate him until his death.” A tragic figure 
in the story is that of the Tsaritsa Marie, a daughter of the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, whose marriage to the Tsar had been a love 
match, but who now had the humiliation of seeing her husband’s 
fugitive amours succeeded by the appearance of a maitresse 
en titre. There is something inhuman in Alexander’s declaration 
to Catherine on her first surrender: “ To-day, alas! I’m not 
free; but at the first opportunity I shall marry you.” That 
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JOSEPH -CONRAD’S 
LAST ESSAYS 


Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The last book by Joseph Conrad. “There is not a page 

here that does not bear eloquent witness to the style that 

was the man.”—Morning Post. “ Everyone who cares for 

Conrad will wish to possess the book.”—Roszrt Lymp, in 
Daily News. 





“A Cambridge History of English Literature in 

miniature . . . nearly as thorough, much more 

compact, and handier for reference.”’—Times 
Lit. Suppt. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


By Professors Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian. 
2 vols. Med. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net per vol. 
VOLUME ONE NOW READY. 

THE MIDDLE AGES & THE RENASCENCE, 
By Emile Legouis, trans. by H. D. Irvine. 
Prospectus post free. 





Second Impression 


LORD GEORGE SANGER’S 
70 YEARS A SHOWMAN 


Introduction by Kenneth Grahame. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


“A real document of the Victorian Age’s underside.”—Sir 

A. T. Quitrer-Coucn. “As direct as Defoe.”—Dzsmonp 

Macartuy in Empire Review. “A real romance of the open 

road,”——Ssymour Hicks, in English Life. “‘ As exciting as 
any noveL”—J. C. Squire, in The Observer. 





Ideal Travel Books 


CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS & 
FAMOUS CHURCHES 


12 vols. Edited and Illustrated by Gordon Home. 
Exeter, TRURO AND THE WeEST—CHESTER, MANCHESTER 
AND LIVERPOOL—G LOUCESTER, TEWKESBURY AND DiSTRICT 
—WELLS, GLASTONBURY AND CLEEVE—ST. PAUL’s AND 
SourHwarK—St. Davin’s, LLANDAFF AND BRECON— 
HEREFORD AND TINTERN—OXFoRD AND DistrRiIcCT—WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY—WIHINCHESTER AND SALISBURY—WORCES- 
TER AND BIRMINGHAM—BriIsTOL, BATH AND MALMESBURY. 

New Issue in Limp Leather, 4s. 6d. net each. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. Feap. 8vo. Lists post free. 


MEDIEVAL TOWNS 


34 vols. Illustrated. Fone, Svo. 5s. 6d. net each, 
A New 


olume 


RAVENNA By EDWARD HUTTON 
Already published : 
Assisi, Avicnon, Bo.ocna, Bruces, Brusseis, Cairo, 
CAMBRIDGE, CANTERBURY, CHARTRES, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
Covewrry, Dustin, EpINBURGH, FERRARA, FLORENCE, 
JervsaLem, Lonpon, Lucca, MiLan, Moscow, Nurem- 
BERG, Oxrorp, Papua, Paris, Perucia, Pisa, PRAGUE, 
Rome, Roven, SEvILLe, Srena, VENICE, VERONA. 


Prospectus post free. 


The THROUGH GUIDES 


Written and profusely Illustrated by Gordon Home. 
4 vols, Pocket Size. Each 2s. 6d. net. 
Map end-papers. 
Through Yorkshire. Through the Chilterns to the 
Fens. Through East Anglia. Through the Borders 
to the Heart of Scotland. 


Illustrated Prospectus post free. 
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DUCKWORTH 


The Popplar, Edition of 
TRAVELS IN ARABIA DESERTA. 


WANDERINGS IN 
ARABIA 


By CHARLES E. DOUGHTY. 
Complcte in one volume, Cloth, 12s. Gd. net. 


This edition has been abridged to strengthen its appeal to the 
general reader. 


By F. M. FORD (Ford Madox Hueffer), author of 
*“Some Do Not,” ““No More Parades,” etc. Large 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

* A Mirror to France is Mr. Ford's latest book in the vein of 
his “Soul of London,” “ Heart of the Country,” etc.—works 
which have had a lasting popularity. 

It details the impressions left on the author's mind by a life very 


ers passed in France under the influence of the French arts 
and the French populace. 





“ It is long since a better travel book has appeared.” 
—THE SUNDAY TIMES. 


BEYOND THE 
BOSPHORUS 


By LADY DOROTHY MILLS 
With 35 Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. net. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


A Personal Remembrance 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER (Ford Madox Ford). 
With Portrait. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Ford has made a moving tribute . . . so surely and 
with such quiet zeal has he written of their literary collaboration 
that there emerges from his pages as clear and authentic a picture 
as we may hope to receive.""—Times Literary Supplement. 


SCOTCH MIST 


A Comedy 
By SIR PATRICK HASTINGS. (Duckworth’s Modern 
Plays.) Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION 
Must Hell’s Gates Open for Another War? READ 


RAGNAROK 
A Novel by SHAW DESMOND. 7s. 6d. net. 


The appalling description of Europe's Death Dance grips and 
haunts the reader. 


Dancing to the Serpent’s Tune—in Mayfair. READ 


SAWDUST 


A Novel by BARBARA CARTLAND. 7s. 6d. net. 
If you love a good lover READ 


ANTONY IN LOVE 


A Novel by C. E. ROSE. 7s. 6d. net. 
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was not to come for fourteen years, when the 
Empress died of consumption and Alexander within a month 
secretly made good his promise to his mistress. Meanwhile he 
installed her in the Winter Palace and.she accompanied him 
everywhere on his travels. , - 

Inevitably Catherine became the Eimiperor’s confidant, and as 
such wielded an enormous inflnence with him and through him 
upon the destinies of Russia. From all others his position as 
autocrat isolated him. “‘From her he had nothing to fear. 
Having renounced the world, cloistered in her love, she had no 
clique behind her.” Through all M. Paléologue’s narrative 
breathes the impression of the Tsarist power. His history of the 
Tsar, during the years of his reign when Catherine Michailovna 
was the uncrowned Tsaritsa, is the history of Russian policy. 
Alexander’s will knew but one limitation: “The will of the 
most powerful autocrat is as nothing, once the deep, obscure, 
instinctive forces which the work of centuries has accumulated 
in the soul of a people come into play.” It was so that Alexander 
was driven into the Turkish war of 1877. It was so that, follow- 
ing the disappointments of that war, revolutionary agitation 
spread like wildfire through the Empire. His own record was not 
illiberal. Successor of the despot Nicholas I, he had abolished 
serfdom and carried out sweeping administrative reforms. 
Finally, under the influence of the ablest of his advisers, Loris 
Melikov, he was brought to recognise that the one remedy for 
the sufferings of Russia was to grant the people all the liberty 
compatible with the maintenance of ultimate power, with a 
view to transforming this power gradually into a constitutional 
monarchy. There were powerful Court and Church influences 
opposed to any departure from absolutism. But Melikov, using 
Catherine as a lever for his plans, convinced Alexander that the 
granting of a constitutional charter might explain and justify in 
the eyes of the nation the elevation of his morganatic wife to the 
rank of Empress. The decree was on the eve of promulgation 
when, on March 18, 1881, the assassin’s bomb shattered not 
only the body of Alexander II, but with it his life’s romance, his 
dream of abdication and peace, and his country’s chance of 
rescue from revolution. 


A FRENCHMAN ON THE FRENCH 


French Life and Ideals, By ALBERT FEUILLERAT. Translated 
by Vera Barsourn. Oxford University Press. 11s. 6d. 


M. Feuillerat is the professor of English Literature at the 
University of Rennes. The volume before us is based upon a 
series of lectures delivered by him six years ago at Yale Univer- 
sity, where he was at that time “‘ visiting professor ’’ and lecturer 
on English Literature. The scope of M. Feuillerat’s account of 
his country and of his countrymen is sufficiently indicated by 
the titles of his chapters : The Formation of French Nationality ; 
Temperament ; Intellectual Qualities; Imagination; Senti- 
ment; The Social Instinct ; Morals and Family; Politics and 
Religion ; The Mission of France. This is an attractive bill 
enough ; and M. Feuillerat, who brings to his task those qualities 
which stand first in the array of French literary virtues—ease, 
charm, and lucidity—paints a brilliant and attractive picture. 
But he suffers from a deficiency which goes far to impair the 
value of his book. His is essentially a philosophic subject ; but 
he is rather a missionary than a philosopher; and even as a 
missionary it may be doubted whether he does not overdo it. 
For him the Frenchman is the perfect man. Though (or perhaps 
because) he is an “ infinitely complicated being ” the Frenchman 
is tender, modest, and romantically chivalrous ; while he is an 
artist in social relationships, common sense and prudent judg- 
ment are among his most distinctive characteristics. To speak 
of the “ historic mission ” of France recalls “ a long history of 
justice, beauty, altruism, and humaneness.” As soon as one 
sets one’s foot on French soil “‘ it seems as if one began to breathe 
a benign atmosphere.” If French literature has a fault it is the 
excessive prominence given to the moral and didactic motive. 
In intellectual matters the French are the great framers of 
scientific generalisations, leaving to the English and to the 
Germans the working-out of the details. Now, it is probably 
true that if a world vote were to be taken to decide which among 
the nations possessed the most interesting, brilliant and mature 
culture, it would be found that, counting second as well as first 
options, France headed the list. The world would be vastry 
poorer without her; but not only would the sun continue to 
shine, as indeed M. Feuillerat concedes, but every great moral 
and intellectual tradition would be adequately represented and 
defended. It is vain, however, to reason with the evangelical 
zea] of the patriot. It is more profitable to ask whether we do 


not all alike incline to exaggerate both the peculiarity and the 
permanence of what we consider to be our national virtues. 
That ideals are comparatively superficial attributes is rendered 
probable by the reflection that we all believe that they can, by 
appropriate propaganda, and in propitious circumstances, be 
inculcated in a relatively short time. The leopard cannot change 
his spots; but the German can become a militarist, the French- 
man a republican, the Englishman a protestant, the Japanese 
@ modernist, in half a century or so. There is much reason 
to think that national peculiarities, so far as they really exist, 
are the product of external causes, not themselves entirely 
moulded by the national character, such as imported laws, 
languages and religions, the personalities of outstanding men, 
and the spontaneous innovations of literary genius. It is a 
matter for regret that M. Feuilletat has not provided more 
sustenance for reflections such as these, reflections which his 
theme inevitably excites. M. Feuillerat, let it be said in conclu- 
sion, is singularly fortunate in his translator. 


FISHES 


The Biology of Fishes. By Harry M. Kyte, M.A., D.Sc. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 16s. 


As befits one who has spent many years on the scientific 
investigation of fishes, Dr. Kyle has written a book, excellent 
alike in its scope and in its method of presentation, and one 
which can be recommended toall. We know, indeed, of no better 
general account of fish. Unlike the usual catalogue of genera and 
species of which so many books of this character are composed, 
this volume deals with the living fish, its structure, origin, 
habits, and place in the economy of nature. It is written in a 
straightforward manner and is neither too technical nor too 
popular, but it is unfortunate that, though the half-tone plates 
are excellent, the line figures in the text are often too small 
or badly. drawn. 

The fish form the first of the groups into which the vertebrates 
are divided. Man can trace his ancestry back to them with a 
fair degree of certainty but beyond that all is speculation. 
Paleontology and Embryology, the greatest aids in the study of 
descent, have failed to give any sure indication as to the stock 
from which the fish sprang; they may have evolved from 
the annelid worms but only as the result of a complete reversal 
in the orientation of the body. It is the abrupt and unexplained 
appearance of a strengthening rod down the middle-line of the 
body and of a new type of musculature, which cuts the fish off 
entirely from all lower forms, and gives rise to their characteristic 
features. Developments in the skeletal, nervous, circulatory 
and other systems of the body can all be explained as the outcome 
of the new mode of life which was rendered possible to the 
earliest fish as a result of the possession of a firm yet flexible 
body capable of rapid movement. From this beginning there 
followed the evolution of the higher vertebrates. 

At the same time, within the sea the fish, as is the invariable 
custom of a new form of life in a favourable environment, 
began to show variations and to become adapted for life under 
all manner of conditions ; some, like the herring or mackerel, 
for an active life near the surface; others, such as the flatfish or 
rays, for a more sluggish existence on the bottom ; others, again, 
live at the greatest depths, 3,500 fathoms and more, in perfect 
darkness and under tremendous pressure ; while certain species 
have become specialised for life under the changeable conditions 
in the shallow waters near the coast. 

The origin and establishment of the variations which have 
enabled these animals to adapt themselves to these different 
conditions is one of the fundamental problems of Zoology. 
Dr. Kyle is not a believer in natural selection ; marine, probably 
more than terrestrial, animals are at the mercy of their environ- 
ment and he sees in the development of any species an ordered 
series of reactions to its environment with resultant movements 
and correlations of the different parts. He considers that 
inheritance is of less importance among fish than in the higher 
vertebrates, since they represent the beginning of the series 
and their reactions are more “elemental.” At the present day 
there is a reaction from the extreme views of the Neo-Darwinian 
school, and the importance of the environment as a factor in 
evolution is more widely recognised, but few biologists will 
go so far in their estimate of its importance as Dr. Kyle. Cer- 
tainly we can agree with him when he doubts the “ advan- 
tageousness” of the variations which have resulted in the 
mouth of the pipefishes, which suffer from a kind of permanent 
lockjaw and are compelled to feed by sucking in small crustaceans; 
but that does not necessarily invalidate the theory of natural 
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FROM PASCAL TO PROUST 


G. TURQUET-MILNES 


A study in the genealogy of a modern attitude of mind, 

suggesting a link between writers so diverse as Pascal, 

Moliére, Balzac, Meredith, Proust and Thibaudet. 
55. met. 


THE BEST POEMS OF 


Selected by THOMAS MOULT 
With decorations by John Austen, 65. net. 


‘Let the world add this harvest of young dreams 
Of stars and flowers, the moon, the hills and streams 
To the rich bins Shakespeare and Milton crammed ; 
Beauty still lives—you little critics he damned !” 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 


Shows im untechnica! language what psychology has to 
teach us about ourselves and the world we live in. 
75. 6d. net. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


CHARLES S. MYERS 


Shows how this branch of applied science can increase 
efficiency and contentment in industry. 75. 6d. met. 
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2 notable new books 





An Adventurous Journey 
by Mizs. ALEC TWEEDIE, 


F.R.G.S. 


(Large, handsome vol., with numerous watercolour 
sketches by the author. 24/- net.) 


Mrs. Alec Tweedie, whose previous books include 
“Mainly East” and “Thirteen Years of a Busy 
Woman’s Life,” has justly earned for herself the title 
of the world’s greatest traveller. She writes in an 
engaging style, and tells of a remarkable and 
dangerous journey in Russia, Siberia and China. 
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and Tradition 
by Apmi. Sim 
HERBERT KING-HALL 


(Large, handsome illus. vol. 18/- net.) 


A fascinating record of varied experiences by one 
who served at the historic bombardment of 
Alexandria and as Commander-in-Chief of the Cape 
of Good Hope Station during the War. (Now ready.) 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers), Paternoster Row 
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DOM CUTHBERT BUTLER 


BENEDICTINE MONK OF DOWNSIDE ABBEY. 


Two volumes (x + 368, viii + 332 pages), with 17 portraits and 
facsimile letter. 


25/- 
Of the contents, the following topics stand out: 


. Ullathorne’s work in Australia, 1833-1840, especially the work 
among and for the convicts, and the share he took in_ bringing 
about the end of transportation; in its obituary notice The Times 
said that the revelations he made on the working of the system 
“ startled” England. 


. Ullathorne’s personal relations with Wiseman, Newman, and Man- 
ning run through the book from Chapter VI. to the end. His 
ties with Newman, but also with Manning, were particularly close. 


. Ullathorne’s part, a leading one, in the controversies of the English 

Catholics, alike among themselves and with antagonists outside. Of 
the latter Ullathorne engaged Lord John Russell on the “ om 
aggression,” Newdegate on the convents, Littledale on the A.P.U.C., 
Pusey on the Eirenicon, Gladstone on his on the Vatican 
Council and its decrees, 


. An unpublished Memoir by Dr. Rymer on Archbishop Errington. 


. The story of the “ Association for Promoting the Unity of 
Christendom "; of the pre-Watican controversies; and of the Council 
itself as Ullathorne tells it. 


. The final chapter is a review and a summing up of the period 
1850-1890 for the English Catholics, with estimations of the prin- 
cipal actors and their actions, and the outcome of it all. 
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The Field:—“ A very clever and successful attempt to put 
the main facts about heredity, adaption, 
selection in a form to be understood by John, 
who is a young secker after knowledge, but 
may be a midde-aged one.” 


Journal of Education:—*“ A book that meets the needs of 
a large section of the educated 
public.” 


Daily Herald:—“ Mr. Ward has done his work so well 
that it is quite impossible to summarize 
it. I recommend the book to all and 
sundry. I am confident that they will 
enjoy every page.” 


Referee:—“ The most lucid account which I have yet 
come across. It reads like a romance.” 


The Clarion:—*“ Mr. Ward has succeeded. The book is 
interesting. It does explain. And it is 
simple in its style. A good and useful 

‘ book.” 
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selection if, at the same time, the pipefishes developed a mode of 
life and a degree of intelligence which enabled them to hold 
their own in the struggle for existence and be selected as a 
successful type 

The last - A which deals with the mental life of fishes, 
will probably be found the most generally interesting. Fish 
are commonly regarded as among the most stupid of animals, 
but Dr. Kyle gives many examples of fish which show a high 
degree of intelligence. Notable is the case of the Sucker-fish, 
Echeneis, which is used by natives in many parts of the world 
for catching turtles. A line is fastened round the tail of the fish 
which is loosened in pursuit of a diving turtle which it invariably 
finds and fastens on to until a native has dived down and secured 
the turtle with a line. The natives will only work when the 
fish wishes to do so; it is always “‘ master of the proceedings.” 


A FRENCH HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


History of English Literature. By Em1Le Lrcovuis and Louis 
CazaMIAN. Vol. I, by E. Lecouis. Translated by HELEN 
Dove.as Irvine. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

All students of English literature are under deep obligations 
to M. Legouis for his admirable work on Wordsworth and 
Chaucer. The exquisite volume on Wordsworth and Annette 
Vallon, in particular, is one that no reader will ever forget ; 
and the others, apart from their accurate and profound scholar- 
ship, have the special interest which belongs to competent and 
informed criticism when it is written from a foreign and detached 
point of view. If, as Cicero says, it is the part of a noble mind 
to be willing to owe more to one to whom we already owe much, 
then scholars will eagerly welcome this new work at M. Legouis’ 
hands. 

A comparison of M. Legouis with Taine will at once show the 
enormous advance in English scholarship made in France during 
the last fifty years. The present work is a comprehensive yet 
fairly detailed survey of our literature from Beowulf and 
Widsith down to the time of Shakespeare’s immediate succes- 
sors: in mere number of names it far surpasses Taine ; and— 
what is much more important—it reveals a sympathy and 
understanding which Taine reached only hy fits and starts. 
English humour, which to Taine was a kind.of Deus ex machina 
brought in to explain what he did not comprehend, is no mystery 
to M. Legouis : by some entente cordiale he tastes it as we do, and 
needs no interpreter. Even Spenser he loves, with discrimination 
it is true, but like an Elizabethan Englishman. Milton again, 
whom it used to be thought no Frenchman except Edmond 
Schérer could ever appreciate, he bcholds without a veil. 

The work, of course, is not of even merit throughout. Not 
even a Saintsbury can know, or appraise, all forms of our 
literature equally well; and this book is written in the first 
instance by a Frenchman for Frenchmen. Tous, naturally enough, 
the chapters on the pre-Chaucerians appear less masterly than 
the rest. It takes long and intimate acquaintance, and perhaps 
a strong infusion of the Teutonic spirit, for Old English poetry to 
produce its due effect upon the reader ; and we cannot say that 
to us M. Legouis’ judgments of Cynewulf, of the Old English 
lyrics, or of the prose of Aelfric, appear quite adequate. On 
the author of Pearl, too, though we think it marvellous that he 
should have attained to any appreciation at all, he is less 
enthusiastic than we could wish. But on his own ground—on 
Gower, Langland, Chaucer, Shakespeare—no one could desire 
more keen, impartial, or satisfying criticism. The book is full of 
illuminating sayings, each well worthy to form the text of 
elaborate discussions. Thus: ‘* Gower'’s writings are what 
Chaucer’s might have been without Chaucer’s genius ” (p. 81). 
** If it were necessary to define in a word the novelty of Chaucer’s 
masterpiece, it might be said to show, most of all, the progress of 
intelligence’ (p. 97). Of Dunbar he says (p. 109), ‘“‘ With him 
there is no question of inert perfection, but of intense life such as 
belonged to none of the rhétoriqueure whose contemporary he 
was.” On Chapman (p. 285), “‘ He is on the brink of bold and 
penetrating psychological study, but his hand is not sure enough, 
and he deviates into the improbable.” And on Ben Jonson 
(p. 293), ** Poetry must have been in the air in those days. How 
otherwise could it have lodged, abundantly and in endearing 
guise, in a corner of the work of this robust craftsman whose 
cynical realism inclined him to prose ?”’ We could add more ; 
but we have given enough to show that even the best-equipped 
reader will find in every chapter of this book something to admire 
and something that will stimulate. 

The translation, though said to have been submitted to the 


author, is sometimes too obviously a translation to be worthy 
of the original. The following passage, for instance—one out of 
many that might have been chosen—is plainly imported from 
abroad: (p. 4) “In Anglo-Saxon poems the excessiveness for 
the themes of the traditional form, the disparity of dulcified 
subjects and verbal violence, is immediately striking ”’ ; and on 
page 182 is a grotesque slip which is still more revealing : “* The 
horrible Dragon who slays the Red Cross Knight *—le Dragon 
que tue le Chevalier. Nor is Miss Irvine sufficiently familiar 
with the subjects discussed to be able to avoid other errors 
hardly less glaring. We know too well, both from experience and 
on authority, the difficulty of being absolutely accurate through- 
out a long book, to wish to censure her too harshly, and much 
of her work is admirably done; but here and there she would 
have been well advised to consult a sound scholar. What, for 
instance, is the Anglo-Saxon poem called St. Julian? (p. 25). 
St. Juliana we know; and on p. 27 she is duly discussed by 
M. Legouis; but Miss Irvine never went back to correct the 
mistake. Some few errors may possibly be laid at the door of 
the printer: such as Streoneshahl (the old name of Whitby) 
for Streoneshalh ; Girardus Cambriensis (p. 44); the false Latin 
Reliquae Antiquae (p.58) ; or Hortsmann for Horstmann (p. 51). 
But the translator herself must take the blame for Blickling’s 
Homilies (p. 83), Blickling being a person of whom we have 
never heard, though the Blickling Homilies (still, we believe 
housed in Blickling Hall) have long been known to us. Miss 
Irvine was here misled by the French de. At the foot of p. 8 is 
a remarkable note: “The Anglo-Saxon poems have all been 
collected by C. W. M. Green; revised by R. P. Wilkes.” Alas 
for fame! We should have thought every student of English 
had heard of Grein and Wiilker: in any case Green and Wilkes 
are strange names to appear on the title-pages of German books. 

But enough of fault-finding. The book is on the whole an 
excellent one; and if we have mentioned a few trifling defects, 
we hope Miss Irvine will recognise that we appreciate the pains 
she has taken with her translation. 


THE GENESIS OF W.1 


The Early History of Piccadilly, Leicester Square, Soho and Their 
Neighbourhood. By CuHaries Letusrmce KIncsForD. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


In the year 1585 James Bristowe and Thomas Wilson, who 
held land east of Charing Cross on lease from the Crown, were in 
dispute with regard to a parcel of the said land, and, to assist 
the adjudicators in arriving at a settlement in the law suits which 
followed, a plan was drawn, showing not only the plot in dispute 
but all the Crown lands in an area bound, roughly, on the East 
by what are now Trafalgar Square and St. Martin's Lane, on the 
West by St. James’s and Bond Streets, on the North by Oxford 
Street, and on the South by Pall Mall. Again roughly, precisely 
that part of London now called specifically “The West End.” 
The plan survived the centuries, and, being discovered, was pub- 
lished last year by the London Topographical Society. Mr. 
Kingsford was asked to give an account of this plan, but his in- 
vestigation proved so engrossing that what was to have been a 
simple report on the Crown lands as covered by the plan grew 
into the present book, which is a topographical history of the area 
from 1585, when it was mainly open field, to a century later 
when it was almost entirely built over ; and, which makes the 
work additionally interesting, this part of the West End as it 
existed at the opening of the eighteenth century is carefully cor- 
related with its present form, so that we may note how much of 
its main outline has been preserved; Nash’s Regent Street, 
and the more recent Piccadilly Circus and Avenue 
improvements causing the only considerable alterations in the 
layout of highways and byways. 

These Crown lands had been the property of West- 
minster Abbey, of Abingdon Abbey, the Hospital of Burton Lazar 
and the Mercers Company. They were purchased by Henry VIII. 
so that he might have control of the water supply to his new Palace 
of Whitehall, which water was conveyed from the Tyburn brook 
by conduits. The City of London also drew water from the same 
source. The land was quickly leased out to various tenants, 
though building for a long time was discouraged as likely to foul 
the water. This objection, however, vanished when one of the 
tenants engaged to construct a leaden conduit at her own charges. 

Mr. Kingsford deals first with the land of the plan, but it is 
when he proceeds to treat of town-planning and building that 
his story bursts its topographical bounds and becomes of the most 
fascinating social interest. The nomenclature of the streets is 
packed with sociology. In Conduit Street and Windmill Street 
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WHAT ABOUT A 
REVOLUTION P 


ANY of our friends hold views much akin 

to those of “The New Statesman "—that 
is to say, they have a sympathetic ear for Labour, 
yet so far as clothes are concerned they are 
often more conservative than the most die- 
hard Tory is in politics. One of our customers, 
who is an especially ardent supporter of the 
Labour Party, was recently being fitted for a 
suit and we jokingly asked him, “ What about a 
revolution? Shall we have three buttons down 
the front of the coat this time instead of two? ” 
But his conservatism got the better of him. 
Two buttons it had to be! 


The above seems rather idle talk, but there IS 
a point in it. We brothers Goss who run this 
business of Goss and Co. take unusual interest 
in giving our customers just what they want. 
We take the measurements ourselves, cut the 
suits ourselves and do the fitting ourselves. 
No greater care than we give is possible. 
“Then,” we can hear you saying, “there is 
some ‘snag.’ What do you charge for a suit ?” 
Well, for a suit of the very best stuff and linings, 
the best workmanship, and all the little refine- 
ments of first-class tailoring, we charge eight 
to ten guineas. We know many places where 
for similar goods the charge would be nearly 
twice this amount. There is no mystery about 
this, as you will see. First of all, as indicated, 
we do the most important part of the work 
personally; secondly, we have no shopfront 
to pay for, boasting only modest premises on 
the first floor of 15 Newgate Street [almost 
opposite to the Post Office Tube Station]. 
Then, thirdly, and this makes a bigger difference 
in tailoring charges than most people suppose, 
we always ask for cash on delivery, even with 
our oldest customers. 

One word more—we can and do make suits 
for less than eight or ten guineas, and they are 
dependable and well tailored. We can make a 
suit for five guineas. 

We serve a good many “New Statesman” 
readers. Why not ring us up or look us up 
now ? 


nm, t- GOSS & CO. 


City 8259 15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 
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and Market Street we have references to ancient landmarks. 
Soho recalls the fact that the City Fathers visiting the water- 
works hunted the hare there, crying “So! ho!” as they rode. In 
Panton Street and Bond Street and Dover Street and Grafton 
Street we have the names of those who built or owned or lived 
on the new estates. In Piccadilly we have a gibe at a tailor 
who made a fortune by selling pickadillies, a kind of stiff collar, 
and built himself a house in what became that thoroughfare. 

It is interesting to note how soon this part of the town 
became noted for its places of amusement and entertainment, 
and to read of Shavers Hall, the gambling hall, bowling green, 
and fashionable eating house, built by Simon Osbaldiston, 
gentleman barber to the Earl of Pembroke. Hence “ Shavers,” 
another gibe. Later came the theatres and tennis-courts of the 
Haymarket area. Indeed, from the beginning fate and fashion 
seemed to destine Piccadilly, Leicester Square and Soho for 
the uses to which the modern world has put them, to be the 
centres of the amusement and night life of the town. 

Mr. Kingsford’s book, admirably illustrated with plates and 
plans, is, by the accident of its subject and—be it added—the 
peculiarly agreeable manner in which it is written, as entertaining 
as a romance. 


THE CATHEDRAL 


The Cathedral Churches of England. By A. Hami.ron 
Tuompson. S.P.C.K. 8s. 6d. 

Not long ago the Dean of Chester wrote a very lively little 
book to draw attention to the what it was to be of a cathedral, 
pointing out how far we had fallen away from the first ideal and 
what might be done towards getting back to it. Notwithstanding 
its misleading title, this book is the complement to that one. It 
is not still another descriptive survey of the individual buildings : 
it is an explanation in elaborate detail of what the English 
cathedral actually was, especially during the pre-Reformation 
periods, of the functions and daily life of the cathedral clergy, 
the intimate relation between the architectural plan and the 
purposes for which the structure was intended to be used, and 
so on. There is no rival work which covers quite the same 
ground. In the ‘sixties and ‘seventies Mackenzie Walcott wrote 
copiously on the subject, and some of his writings are still of 
great interest, but he was not very accurate and others have been 
long out of date. It has been very difficult for anyone to learn much 
about the true part played in their lifetime by the cathedrals, 
which now stand as dead as fossil brontosaurs in our sleepier 
provincial towns, waiting patiently for some generation which 
knows its own mind better to make them Houses of God or to 
convert them into architectural museums. Information has had 
to be picked up in scraps from a variety of sources, and this is 
probably responsible for some extraordinary ideas which now 
flourish concerning such matters as the former relations between 
the cathedral and the diocese. Bad as things are now they were 
often worse in the Middle Ages. The close corporation entrenched 
in the Chapter House stoutly resisted, and came near to extin- 
guishing in practice, the rights of the Bishop and his people ; in 
name the cathedral might be theirs, but in fact it belonged to a 
smal] and cantankerous body of clergy. 

Cathedral Churches of England is packed full of information— 
too full, in fact, to make very easy reading. It has obviously 
cost a great deal of labour and it will be invaluable for reference, 
especially since the writer is an acknowledged authority on his 
subject. The illustrations are mostly reproduced from old 
drawings ; they appear to have been chosen without sufficient 
reference to the letterpress. For instance, we have quite a 
detailed description of the course taken by the procession before 
High Mass at Peterborough, which needs a ground plan to follow 
it, but there is none among the illustrations, although the plans 
of four other cathedrals are reproduced. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Picturesque Palestine, Arabia and Syria. By Karu Gréser. Jarrolds. 
25s. 

This large and, in its way, sumptuous volume contains 304 photo- 
gravure plates illustrating the scenery, buildings and life of Jerusalem, 
Palestine, Arabia, Syria and the districts of the Sinai peninsula. It 
forms Volume IV. of the Orbis Terrarum Series, and is prefaced by a 
few pages of descriptive letterpress. The merit of the plates lies often 
in their choice of an unexpected subject or view, and—this is 
particularly marked in Jerusalem—of a fresh angle of vision. The 
sacred sites have been so often pictured that this characteristic is 
welcome. Unfortunately, the monochrome process is somewhat 
monotonous in effect, and even at times slightly blurred, so that, for 


instance, land and water are not always easy to distinguish. On 
the other hand, plates such as the Ecce Homo Arch in Jerusalem, the 
Garden of Gethsemane, Jacob’s Well near Sichem, the Haram Stair, 
at Hebron, the interior of the Mosque in the Crusaders’ Church at 
Samaria, the Gateway of the Mosque at Damascus—to name a few— 
are very fine ; the desolation of the Wilderness of Judah is strikingly 
conveyed, and the ten Mar S&b& views give an overwhelming impres- 
sion of the great monastery in its setting of austere and barren desert. 
The whole work should form a welcome auxiliary to a lecturer and a 
valuable addition to a school or college library. Photographs of 
individual types of monks, devotees and synagogue worshippers at 
times diversify the series of scenes. 


Germany’s Industrial Revival. By Sir Partie Dawson, M.P. Williams 
and Norgate. 10s. 6d. 

This somewhat disconnected book contains a great deal of useful 
information. It bears, indeed, signs of being based on memoranda 
written at different periods and reflecting different phases of the 
German economic situation. But it embodies a clear account both 
of the effects on industry of the inflation of German currency after 
the war, and of the changed conditions introduced by the subsequent 
stabilisation by means of the Rentenmark and the Dawes Scheme. 
Sir Philip Dawson considers Germany to be in prospect a very 
dangerous competitor to British industry ; but he does not make the 
common mistake of overestimating the extent to which she is already 
a successful competitor. Indeed, he stresses the extent to which 
German productivity is still below the pre-war level, and German 
imports in excess of exports. German banking methods in relation to 
industry are compared and contrasted with the methods of the 
British banks, which Sir Philip Dawson would like to see follow 
the German example by taking a more direct share in industrial 
development. He also urges that at present Germany is in part 
meeting her acute shortage of capital by borrowing from Great 
Britain, on terms which reserve the residuary profits of production 
entirely to herself. Even those who dissent from some of Sir Philip 
Dawson’s conclusions will be grateful to him for this timely survey. 


Rates and Rating (embodying The Rating and Valuation Act, 1925). 
By AuBert Crew, assisted by W. T. CrEssweLt and ArTHur 
Huwninecs, F.S.I. Third Edition, Re-written. Pitman. 10s. 6d. 


This edition of a work that first appeared in 1923 is, as its authors 
claim, in many respects a new book. They have thoroughly revised 
it, and they have incorporated the full text of the Rating and 
Valuation Act, 1925, which makes radical changes in the practice, 
though not in the general principles, of rating. It abolishes the 
overseers and substitutes the county borough or urban or rural 
district for the parish as the rating unit. It thus reduces the number 
of rating authorities from about 15,400 to about 1,800, and by 
increasing the size of assessment areas makes for uniformity. It 
promises greater efficiency by the consolidation of rates, and greater 
fairness by extending the London system of quinquennial valuation 
throughout England and Wales. It is also an important step in 
the process of breaking up the Poor Law. The annotations to the 
new Act which the authors have provided are not very heavy; that 
they could hardly be as yet, since it does not come into operation 
till April Ist, 1927. But they are clear and useful as far as they go. 
And the book as a whole should be invaluable for reference both to 
the official and to the inquiring ratepayer. 


The Medieval Village. By G. G. Covtron. Cambridge University 
Press. 25s. 

Readers of Mr. Coulton’s novel, Friar’s Lantern, know that he has 
no romantic illusions about the Middle Ages. And anyone who 
knows his work at all knows that he is a fine scholar, with an immense 
learning and industry behind him. As an encyclopedic survey of 
the facts of medieval village life, it would be difficult to improve 
on this massive and excellently produced volume. In it, Mr. Coulton 
ranges over all Europe, gathering from every available source a 
mass of well-documented and often picturesque detail. He brings 
out well the unity, within its differences, of the civilisation of the 
Middle Ages throughout Europe. The position of the peasant 
differed widely from time to time and from place to place; but the 
differences did not for the most part follow national boundaries. 
Kent was nearly as different from Yorkshire as Yorkshire from 
Hanover. 

The picture which Mr. Coulton presents is, on the whole, mightily 
depressing; but its general accuracy, despite some Catholic idolisers 
of the past, is scarcely open to doubt. Throughout Europe for the 
greater part of the Middle Ages, the peasant was very, very poor, 
his tenure very insecure, his means of redress against even the worst 
oppressions utterly inadequate. There were good lords, ecclesiastical 
and temporal]; but for the most part there was little or no check 
upon the bad lord. Emancipation, and the conquest of legal rights, 
came in the end; but it was long delayed, and in some cases accom- 
panied, as in Tudor England, by a great growth of pauperism. The 
contrary view, Mr. Coulton shows, can be sustained only by an 
arbitrary selection of particular times and places at which the peasant 
enjoyed exceptional prosperity. There were compensations, no 
doubt—rude and boisterous merrymakings, oases of benevolent 
lordship, opportunities to rise to relative affluence for a limited number. 
But these do not alter the general greyness of the picture. It may be 
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“T can’t get that tune out 
of my head!” 





Quite! You can’t forget it! You have, in fact, heard the 
record played over scores of times—at home. And the 
children know it also—they learnt it in the same way. 
The gramophone does drum a thing into one’s conscious- 
ness: Or perhaps it would be better to say, into one’s 
sub-consciousness. Deep down it goes, deeply impressed, 
whence it emerges anon—bubbles up spontaneously. And 
we don’t even intend to learn such things. 
* * * 

But supposing we do wish to learn—what a wonderful 
teacher the gramophone could be ! 


This is just the idea behind the Linguaphone method of 
language learning—learn languages by gramophone. The 
Linguaphone Course of Language study is, by a stroke of 
intuitive genius, based on this simple idea. In this way 
Linguaphone records (for any type of gramophone) are 
specially prepared lessons in different languages. You 
make your selection: you put the records on your own 
gramophone in your own room—you listen: you hear the 
words, the phrases once, twice, as many times repeated as 
you wish—you learn—by listening. Isn’t that the natural 
way: didn’t we all learn our mother tongue in just that 
way: by that and imitation. 

* x * 
Imitation, yes: and listening to the perfectly articulated 
and accented lessons of the Linguaphone Course imitation 
is easy—cannot but be easy, because the record remains for 
repetition just as often as we like. 


Think it over. Just to sit back in your chair, light your 
pipe, take up the Linguaphone text book that the record 
follows step by step—every word spoken is there before 
your eyes with a composite picture to explain it—you hear 
it—you see it and you understand it. Your lesson is as 
short (or as long) as you desire. You have it—just when 


you please. 
x * * 


Thousands of men and women in every walk of life, in 
every part of the country (and children too) are now 
learning languages in the Linguaphone Way. We firmly 
believe it is going to revolutionise the ordinary man’s atti- 
tude to language study. It is just a sane, simple idea of 
using the resources of civilization in the best available 
manner. H. G. Wells says: “. it is admirable 
nothing like it has been done before.” 
% x % 
There is no difficulty about it, no “catch” as the collo- 
quialism has it. Is there one among us who would not admit 
having attempted a language? With the Linguaphone 
Course available your former difficulties—lack of time, 
lack of the teacher you cam learn with, difficulties of 
memorising and the real expense of sound tuition—all these 
vanish. This is your opportunity. By the Linguaphone 
method you can learn—to speak and to understand— 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, at home by ear in a 
few months. Courses in Esperanto, Afrikaans and English 
are also available. The text is simplicity itself. 
# % * 


You can test the Linguaphone method for seven days 
without obligation. But the first thing to do is to send for 
the 24-page Illustrated Handbook which describes the 
Linguaphone Courses. Just a postcard will do, addressed to 
The Linguaphone Institute at 200 Napier House, 24-27 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
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rmissible to be romantic about the medieval town; Mr. Coulton 

aves little room for romanticism about the medieval village. 

Though Mr. Coulton’s book is a mass of scholarly detail, it is seldom 
dull, and for the most part can be read with cnpenent by readers 
who have no pretensions to exact medieval scholarship. It is well 
illustrated, excellently printed on very pleasant Ce an re 
a most attractive volume to handle. Mr. Coulton and the Cambridge 
University Press alike deserve our very best thanks. 


Catullus: The Complete Poems. Translated and edited by F. A 
Wricat. With an Introduction. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


English readers can learn from Mr. Wright a good deal about 
Catullus the man, and that love affair which sometimes recalls Shake- 
speare in his Sonnets, leading to 

the expense of spirit in a waste of shame. 


But Catullus the poet, at his best, in his moods of t and passionate 
simplicity, can hardly be rendered directly in English verse as he 
wrote. For one thing, he is too outspoken still for modern taste ; 
for another, the chains of rhyme and metre are heavy in English. 
Successful translation is a matter of the luck that comes from long 
thought, and even then we must omit here and fill out there in com- 
pensation. We have seen many versions, ancient and modern, and 
some of them Mr. Wright prints for us as well as hisown. Translating 
at the rate he does, he can hardly e to please the expert, who 
wants something more than modern cleverness, or abbreviation and 
paraphrase combined. In XLVI, ‘‘ Homesickness,” the place-names 
are omitted, including that Nicwa, which probably gave Poe his 
“‘Nicean barks” for a famous poem. Catullus, with Mr. Wright, 
longs, like a modern, for ‘“‘ the road, the open way.” In the Latin 
he wishes to “fly to the renowned cities of Asia.” Here is one of the 
Lesbia group: 
When she’s dearer to me than the pair of my eyes, 
How can I abuse her, my darling so true f 
If I did, I should not be in love, I surmise ; 
But like Habbakuk you are “ capable de tout.” 
** [surmise ” is due to the rhyme : Catullus has ‘‘ tam perdife amarem.” 
The last jolting line is literally : “But you and Tappo make out 
everything to prodigious.” Oliver Wendell Holmes, gentle 
chirper, had a canary to celebrate, but this is the first time we have 
—_ Lesbia’s “‘ passer”? so rendered. A famous couplet is given 
us : 
I hate and love, nor can the reason tell ; 
But that I love and hate I know too well. 
The original here ends with “ Excrucior,’’ which is “torment.” Mr. 
Wright can do better than this, as in: 
No more be generous, no more be kind, 
No more expect a loyal heart to find. 
All is ingratitude, and love’s desert 
Is paid in injury and cruel hurt. 
The older versions are most adequate in the lighter and easier pieces. 
Byron’s version of the ode from wen oe is loose and included, we su 
— because of his name. Ambrose Phillips has done it better, and Mr. 
right still better, nearer the original, since he allows himself a free 
unrhymed line. The nearest thing in English —— is Shelley’s 
incomplete draft of To Constantia, singing, with such lines as these : 
My brain is wild, my breath comes quick— 
blood is listening in my frame, 
And thronging shadows, fast and thick, 
Fall on my overflowing eyes ; 
My heart is quivering like a flame. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


OUTH is always unconventional. Since the NEw 

y STATESMAN does not automatically endorse Victorian 
shibboleths, its pages have been known to wean gay 
pullovers and wide trousers from the Field and the Sportsman. 
A knot of such chance students roasted me finely this week. 
*** About Motoring,’”’ they ejaculated with intense scorn ; 


**You never mention motorcycling!” Aware that I had no 
de facto defence, I groped mentally for a debating point. The 
greater includes the less? No. That would only provoke a 
fresh offensive, for even to the mathematical Cambridge mind, 
two wheels are so obviously greater than four. Aha! I had it. 
“*Remember your Beau Brummel!” (They glanced uneasily 
at their chests and legs). “ ‘A gentleman never perspires.’ 
The New Statesman is written by gentlemen for gentlemen.” 
My chief tormentor, newly dripping from a vain wrestle with 
his kickstarter, fidgeted awkwardly. But his allies chanted in 
unison, ‘‘Who changed every stitch after losing his foursome 
this morning?” I tried another tack. “ Cleanliness is admittedly 
next to godliness. The public of the New Statesman is emphati- 
cally godly.” Malice enquired whether I had peeped in the 
mirror atter decarbonising my car for Easter. So I must make 


the amende honorable. 
a * OK 


I do it the more readily, because I am myself an incurable 
motorcyclist, and not one of those wretched humbugs who sing 
the joy of two wheels in youth, and turn eagerly to four wheels 
as soon as they can save the essential preliminary deposit. 
Let it be granted that motorcycles create a more intermittent, 
and therefore a more irritating noise than any car; that a 
beanfed stallion is not more adept at hurling the clumsy rider 
into the mire, and subsequently trampling upon him; that an 
antarctic penguin enjoys better weather protection than the 
naked perch of a motorcycle affords us when we are storm- 
trapped ; that in the interests of warmth and our under- 
garments, we are forced to attire ourselves in the semblance of 
hobgoblins; that a motorcycle can teach us the extremities of 
cold and fear and dirt and vibration more intimately than any 
other pastime. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that it 
possesses a unique and unsurpassable charm; and that this 
charm is sharply divided from nearly all other luxuries by the 


fact that it is cheap. 
* * * 


The Greeks imagined a fabulous monster suggested by the 
perfect horseman; for the centaur consisted of a rider integral 
with his steed. The expert motorcyclist approaches this idea] 
more nearly than any other traveller in history. Viewed from 
the ground, a crack pilot in a fighting scout aeroplane may seem 
more ofa unit with hismackine. Thisisan illusion. At 200 miles 
an hour the bank and the zoom and the dive are too violent; 
they administer a physical shock to the pilot—a shock so cruel 
that it will almost stun an unfit man. The motorcycle writes 
its whorls and spurts and brakings on the road over a speed- 
range which does not baffle the bodily organs. Movement in the 
absolute has a secret thrill of its own. ‘Arry and ‘Arriet on the 
giant racer at Wembley join in witness with the plutocrat and 
the crowned head, urging their huge cars to speed. The swallow 
bears them out, as he skims the pool. The foal and the cub and 
the kitten tell the same story by their gambols. We clumsy 
humans lack the muscular power and grace to achieve satisfying 
motion of ourselves, and we call in the aid of machinery to 
gratify an instinct which would otherwise be baffled. The great 
car is well enough, but it is always too dull and irresponsive. 
It recks not to which side we throw our puny weight on a bend, 
it is apt to play the master to our servant, and assume control. 
The light two-wheeler heels over in sympathy with a bend of 
our body, it cannot choose but yield to a turn of our wrists, and 
gradients slow it not. Our thighs against its tank, our wrists 
braced against its steering bar, our back a girder joining wrist 
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to thigh, we make it one with ourselves to do our will. For sheer 
joy of motion, one must be young, and ride two wheels, not four. 
* . * 

Without discretion, these temptations would be extremely 
perilous to the community. So I hasten to add that even 
motorcycling has its sordid side. The bagman, vending tapes 
and buttons to rural housewives, can extend his round and his 
sales and gladden Mrs. Bagman by an earlier return if he rides 
a motorcycle. Twopence a mile is the outside cost of motor- 
cycling, a figure which compares favourably with a season ticket on 
tram, train or tube, were it not for the fact that the open road 
engenders an appetite which outbalances such petty economies. 
The village nurse, the country parson, the embryo doctor, the 
insurance canvasser, the grocer’s tout, and thousands of other 
professional travellers, shorten their working day and lengthen 
their working life by owning motorcycles. But perhaps the 
bulk of this half-despised fraternity are neither utility riders nor 
yet sensualists who enjoy pure motion. If travel be the best 
educator, what form of locomotion has done more to make 
England known to those whose schooldays are necessarily brief ? 
The man who once rented a cheap apartment at Brighton or 
Blackpool for a fortnight in August now explores his native 
county at week-ends, and once every summer ventures far afield 
to Cornwall or the Yorkshire dales or the Lakes or even the 
Trossachs. Married, he buys a sidecar, and when summer is 
high, you may see him with the twins beshawled in his wife’s 
lap, and an aunt or mother precariously perched on the carrier. 
The eternal distraction of the open road and the breezes of 
the countryside blow the cobwebs from his brain. There will 
be no need to prate of a new spirit in industry when wages permit 
the workers to escape from an industrial environment for a few 
hours every week-end and a week or more every summer. The 
motorcycle is no ally of the arid bitternesses of the class war. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS display a weak tendency, generally, for the 
M Stock Exchange hates uncertainty, and until the 
coal crisis is settled, no upward movement is 
likely. Some small sections of the markets, such as tin and 
tea shares, form an exception to the general depression, but 
rubber shares remain dull, relieved only by some brilliant 
dividend declarations. There must be several among my 
readers who hold Mexican Eagle Oil ordinary shares. It is 
hardly to be hoped that these will show a profit, but holders 
should ascertain the numbers of their shares, and if these fall 
within 1 to 4,150,000 should instruct their brokers to sell them 
at the special] price and buy back an equal number of shares at 
the lower price. The explanation of this seemingly incompre- 
hensible recommendation is that only shares Nos. 1 to 4,150,000 
may be dealt in in Paris, and that in the flight from the franc, 
“ Paris numbers ” command a premium of about four shillings 
per share over the London price. In other words, although just 
the same in regard to dividends and capital rights, “ Paris 
numbers ” fetch about 24s. as compared with 20s. the ordinary 
London price. It is the share numbers and not the number of 
the warrant (certificate) to which attention must be paid. 
« * ’/” 

My favourite recommendation among American oil shares for 
the past year or two having been Union Oil of California, some 
reference to the big fire on one of that company’s storage depots 
may be desirable. Although, as is customary, the damage 
reported in the Press was much exaggerated, it was very extensive 
and one might have looked for a collapse in the price of the shares. 
Not so, however, for at the time of writing the New York quota- 
tion is $48, which is only one dollar fall since the fire, as compared 
with $35.40 when recommended here on November 2ist last. 
My own cable advices from New York are to the effect that the 
loss is covered by insurance, that the fire will not interfere with 
the company’s trading operations, and that the disappearance 
of so much stored oil is likely to benefit all concerned (except the 
insurance companies and consumers) by conducing to higher 
prices. From the investment point of view, at any rate, the 
fire does not appear to have done any damage. 

ok * oe 


The report of Lever Brothers for 1925 has now been issued. 
Compared with previous accounts, those now presented certainly 
give more information, but that is not saying much. Even now, 
no one can tell from them whether or not the company made a 
sufficiently large trading profit last year to meet the dividends 
it paid. The profits, as disclosed, show about £80,000 increase 


on the year, and after providing for the dividends on the pre- 
ferred and preferred ordinary shares, a balance of £661,343 is 
placed to reserve, the ordinary, and the much vaunted co- 
partnership certificates held by the workers receiving nothing. 
If the story stopped here there might not be much to criticise, 
except to express the opinion that the holders of the ordinary 
shares (which are privately held) might gracefully agree to the 
dividend on the co-partnership certificates ranking before their 
own ; but two important things emerge. The reserves, raised to 
£1,265,874 by sweeping in various items such as taxation reserve 
not now required, are utilised to write off various losses and 
entries, such as £456,441, cost of advertising carried forward 
from the 1924 accounts, with the results that this great under- 
taking with £64,560,942 of debenture and share capital has a 
reserve fund of £22,500. Still more significant, however, is the 
fact that the profit shown for the year includes profits on the 
sale of four considerable assets, viz., the Japanese factory, and 
the company’s interests in Sanitas, Woodwards (of Gripe Water 
fame) and the Neptune Oil Company of Australia. How much 
these items represent is not stated, so we are still in as much 
doubt as ever as to whether trading profits cover the dividends 
or not. Certainly, the fact that the ordinary shares forgo their 
dividend does not go very far to strengthen the position, for they 
represent only a fraction of the capital in the hands of the public. 
A fair division of capital is one-third debentures, one-third 
preference shares and one-third ordinary shares. In the case of 
Lever Brothers the capitalisation is an inverted pyramid if ever 
there was one, for, based on precisely £2,400,000 of ordinary 
share capital, there is in the hands of the public 


Requiring 

. annually 

£3,920,000 7 per cent. debenture £274,400 
3,895,166 5 per cent. o» 194,758 
£7,815,166 £469,158 
£80,577,099 7 per cent. Preference £2,140,851 
15,505,178 8 per cent. “A” ,, 1,240,414 
8,787,812 20 per cent. Pref. Ord. 757,462 
8,000,000 20 per cent. “A” ,, 600,100 
405,500 20 per cent. “B” _,, 81,100 
952,462 8 per cent. Pref. Ord. 76,198 
256,627,546 £4,895,525 


However, as already stated, compared with previous accounts, 
those now issued do give a little information, and it is evident 
from the writing down that has now started that there is a new 
broom in operation. I fear, however, that what is required is a 
vacuum cleaner, and it remains to be seen whether the next few 
years can be surmounted without a reconstruction involving 
the reduction of some portions of the capital. 

A. Emi Davies. 
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